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We follow our usual custom when a number of subjects of 
about equal importance are before the public, and proceed to 
discuss them in a group. 

No doubt as the spring advances something more decided 
will be forthcoming from the Powers with whom it lies to 
reassure or to disturb the world ; but at present the uncertainty 
still continues, and the world is kept in a suspense damaging 
to commerce and to all the ordinary interests of mankind, 
Two facts reported from France are most unsatisfactory. The 
first is the raising of the sum fixed for exemption from the 
conscription. Heavily as this already pressed on the French 
peasantry—and calculated as it was to drain the class—its being 
increased is a sign that a great army is, above everything, a 
need of the Empire, and that, compared with that, no considera- 
tions of social ease or social morality are thought worthy of 
attention by the Government. But why should this be so? or 
how should an empire which professes to be built on peace 
require to go to such gigantic lengths in one direction? Per- 
haps our second fact throws a light on it. That is the indu- 
bitable one that the northern coast of France is still continuing 
to be fortified, while the maritime conscription is at a very high 
standard. France, we must suppose, expects a war; and as 
nobody here thinks of our volunteering to begin one the 
inference is pretty obvious. There is nothing warlike in repeat- 
ing the cautions founded on ‘such circumstances. On the 
contrary, the more we neglect them the more likely is the peace 
of Europe to be disturbed. Nor need we vex ourselves over- 
much if, as some people think, all this menacing conduct of the 
Emperor is only intended to tickle his mob, without ulterior 
consequences. We can afford to gratify this cheap and nasty 
vanity better than he can afford to continue indulging it. Our 
defensive preparations are, indeed, a heavy insurance to pay; 
but, then, we have a life and a property worth insuring; a 
liberty which the French never had, and a glory which is in 
great part their shame; whereas the Napoleonic extravagance 
is draining the provinces of its youth, and stunting the growth 
of all those interests the development of which might elevate 
France beyond a system of despotism which hides under 
military glitter an individual insignificance and meanness below 
the general level of European society, 

It is painful to obecrve how little our treaty seems likely to 


fi} gett 


do for those great objects which it was brought forward to 
achieve. The French commercial classes take very little to the 
changes proposed; while they are so slow as regards any fruit 
to our own people that they excite only the faintest enthusiasm 
on this side of the Channel. No doubt the general object has 
been good all along. It is good that England and France should 
trade more together, and it would be well if larger trade should 
lead to sincorer friendship. But it is a very dangerous thing to 
attempt to put such harmless and respectable truisms into an 
act of special legislation, All the circumstances have to be 
considered, and in this case the circumstances could hardly have 
been more unfavourable, In the first place, we tied ourselves 
to France while she was pursuing an aggressive foreign policy. 
In the second place, we began a financial experiment at a period 
when our finances required the most steady-going, prudential 
handling. The right time to speculate is when you can afford 
a lose; but Mr. Gladstone went on the gambling principle of 
trying for great things at a great hazard. In the event of a 
miss he will have placed the country in about as bad a position 
as can well be. Either some mighty advantages (the signs of 
which are slow in presenting themselves) must be forthcoming, 
or there will be a deficit to deal with which it will be exceedingly 
hard to contrive expediently to meet. The income tax is impa- 
tiently tolerated. The people have got schooled to look regu- 
larly for reductions in indirect taxation. Of course there are 
some politicians ready to ask us to got over the difficulty by 
abandoning our defences. But we hope never to see the Ship 
of the State in that last desperate plight when it will be neces- 
sary to throw the guns overboard! A ship is near wrecking 
when it comes to that. We need not repeat every week, what 
has often been urged in these columns before, that (apart from 
any immediate symptoms in France) the signs of the times point 
to a period when we must not be found wanting in strength. 
The Eastern question bids fair to open again, under 
worse auspices for us than last time; India is still unsettled ; 
there are points to arrange with America; the south of 
Europe will be a source of uneasiness for many a day; 
and, speaking gonerally, the old system of the Continent is 
breaking up. 

The minor points of the Budget—tho Paper Duty, the Wine 
Licenses — have been frequently discussed by us earlier in 
the Session, They are points‘on which it is difficult—we do not 
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say merely to say anytging new, but to say anything old in a 
new way. If moral and social considerations be allowed force 
against any special impost, that impost is the paper duty, which 
checks the manufacture and raises the price of books, and keeps 
down the spread of periodicals, all at once. Then, as to allow- 
ing wine to be sold more generally, we have asked repeatedly 
what harm is possible from liquor that is not possible as things 
are? What more on earth would the public drunkard have 
than two or three taverns in every street to enter, or the private 
drunkard than the same establishments to send to? For our 
part, we think the fuss a mighty exaggeration. Nobody 
who does not tipple already will be taught to tipple in 
this climate by cheap southern wine; but there are some 
who would like to have that luxury, and why should not 
they? The Budget may be a great mistake altogether, 
but this, at least, is the most defensible part of it, as it 
seems to us. 

So much for the more prominent subjects of this week. 
Perhaps our readers will expect from us some remarks on the 
question relating to the Press opened by Mr. Horsman’s 
grievance against the 7%mes. We are not fond of discussing 
what to us are personal questions; but we have always defended 
what is called the anonymous system, on the ground that it 
gives us just that honest amount of protection which is given to 
the parson by his cloth and the barrister by his gown. That it 
does not do more the courts of law will always take care in 
cases where personal character is assailed by a newspaper. But, 
if the public character of public men is sacred, why havea Press 
at all? Ifevery individual writer is to be singled out by the 
rich and powerful and kept in check, it is not his freedom of 
action only that will be interfered with, but that of all those 
whose ear he has got by his ability, and whom he represents pre- 
cisely in proportion as they choose to be influenced by him. 
Holding these opinions, we cannot approve Mr. Horsman’s style 
of warfare against individuals, which is simply a vindictive 
egotism, the fruit of passion and of pride. But the episode was, 
by its novelty, worthy the observation of the student of the 
House of Commons. It suggests the possibility of a time coming 
when the Press will be to that House what the House itself was 
in olden times to the Crown—a bulwark against its encroach- 
ments, demanding and deserving the support of the country 
even more than now, 


EXAMINAVION UF PULLINGER, THE FRAUDULENT CASHIER OF THE UNION LANK, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Tue case against Pullinger was concluded at the Mansion House on 


Friday (the 4th), when the aceompaaying Sketch of this distinguished | 


culprit was taken. Lyttleton, also a cashier of the bank, was arraigned 
with him. Pullinger, several times during the proceedings, expressed 
his determination to plead guilty, and refused to allow any professional 
Saeed to appear tor him personally; but he authorised Mr. 

umphreys, a solicitor, to attend, and in his name to exonerate his 
fellow-prisoner from any complicity in the fraud. William Gomm, a 
cashier at the bank, said that in balancing the accounts and notes in the 
till of the cashiers, on the 12th of April, he discovered a delicioney of 
£350, which, on being mentioned to Pullinger, was explained by him 
as the amount of notes paid out for miscellaneous bills. | It was proved 
by subsequent witnesses that two of these notes were paid by Pullinger 
to James Sheldon and Robert Johnson, two brokers to whom the pri- 
soner owed money, and that the prisoner did not, as he represented, 
pay the money into the bank. This being the case for the prosecution, 
as far as regarded the charge in which Pullinger alone was concerned, 
the prisoner was asked if he had any questions to put? 

Prisoner—My Lord, my intention is to pleed guilty. 

The Lord Mayor—But you might wish to put some questions ? 

Prisoner—No, my Lord. I do not wish to give any unnecessary 
trouble. 

The depositions were then read over and signed, and Pullinger was 
committed for trial on the charge of having stolen £350. 

Frederick John Lyttleton was then placed in the dock, and both were 
charged with having stolen £3000, the property of the Union Bank. 
The deputy manager of the bank produceda cash-book kept by Lyttleton, 
in which there was the following entry :—* April 25th, 1859. Debit 
Bank of England £3000 gold;’’ and on the same day ‘8. and M. 
£500,” as an exchange of notes for gold, the initials representing the 
firm of Samuel and Montague, bullion-dealers, Cornhill. On the 27th 
April there were two exchanges entered, one “E. C. R. (Eastern 
Counties Railway), £1500,” and the other “S. M. (Samuel and 
Montague), £1000.” The evidence of other witnesses showed that the 
£3000 was paid to Pullinger by Lyttletcn, to be paid to the Bank of | 
England, which was not done; that the alleged exchanges of notes for 
gold wore false, the notes having been in reality paid into the bank 
without exchanges, and appropriated by Pullinger, who, it was proved, | 
paid them to brokers with whom he had had transactions. 

During the hearing of the case Mr. Humphreys said he attended by 
Pullinger’s desire to state that the charge against his co-prisoner was 
unfounded. Lyttleton hed never put a shilling of the money into his 
pocket, but acted in obedience to the orders of Pullinger, who was his 
superior. The Lord Mayor, having heard the remainder of the evidence, 
said there was nothing to prove collusion on the part of Lyttleton. 
He had, perhaps, been guilty of indiscretion in paying so large a sum 
of money to the other prisoner without inquiry, but that was not 
evidence, and he could not, therefore, commit him. The Lord Mayor 
added that Lyttleton left the court as free from stain a3 when he en- 
tered it. Pullinger, having been asked if he had anything to say, 
replied, ‘Only that I plead guilty to this charge, my Lord.’’ He 
was then committed for trial; and on Tuesday a grand jury returned 
three true bills against him. : 

The strangest stories are in circulation with reference to this case, 
but the strangest of them is not so strange as the naked fact that this 
man was able to embezzle upwards of a quarter of a mi lion of money 
the property of a joint-stock bank. Some will have it that twenty or 
thirty other people are implicated in the frauds—at least, to the extent 
of having received hush-money for their si’ence. Others tell you, again, 
that Pullinger might well have carried on his frauds without any 
assistance at all, or at most with the help of a single ear skilled 
in the unholy mysteries of forgery. It has been stated as a matter 
exceeding the limits of credibility that, during the five years over 
which Pullenger’s frauds extended, some person or other in the Bank of 
England who knew the exact state of the balance held by that corpora- 
tion in favour of the Union Bank should not have seen the accounts 
issued by the directors of the Union Bank to their shareholders. 
The reply is, that these accounts are s0 made up that neither the 
Bank of England nor any person who had not access to the books 
of the Union Bank could have dissected out the actual balance attri- 
buted to the Bank of England from the accounts. Then, again, what 
did Pullinger do with this enormous sum of money which he had 
embezzled? The committee of the Stock Exchange have held a 
meeting upon the subject of course, with the intention of dealing 
very summarily with any broker who had lent himself to Fullinger as 
an agent for his frauds; but we also know from a published letter, 
asking for better and fuller information, tiat no evidence was laid 
before them upon which they could act. ‘These gentlemen, as we have 
been given to understand, entertain—or, ut least, enterlaiued—the 
most serious doubts whether the money of the shareholders of the 
Union Bank had been made away with upon the Stock and Share Market 
atall. It is asserted, on the other hand, that Pullinger carried on his 
dealings through outsiders and third parties ; and the name of one 
person, since deceased, is mentioned as having been that of the man who 
first opened the door of speculation to the fraudulent cashier of the Union 
Bank. If the money was not lost on the Share Market, where was it 
lost? Some say upon the turf; others that Puillinger was in the habit 
of gambling for stakes of portentous amount. {should be added that 
we do not pretend to give any of these reports as substantially true, but 
rather as samples and specimens of the thousand and one stories which 
are flying about town in connection with the name and dealings of this 
high-flying rogue. Unless Pullinger himself makes a clean breast of it, 
it is more than doubtful if the trath ever wili be known, for it is not 
very probable that his accomplices, if any such there were, will de- 
nounce themselves. 

There is a very general impression that Pullinger still has the con- 
trol of a considerable portion of the embezzled money; and this opinion 
is strengthened by the fact that in his operations upon the turf he was 
a winner, and that he won considerable sums by baeking the lucky 
racehorse Fisherman, who has run winner a great meny times, and 
frequently with long odds against him. * Argus,” the sporting cor- 
repondent of the Post, says that Pullinger “never saw a race in his 
lite, although he had Clemanthe and several others in triining in con- 
nection with a gentleman at Reading.”’ 


Disturpances 1x New Zvatanv.—The New Zealander of February 27+ 
published at Auckland, contains an account of the insurrection of the 
natives in the province of Tarawaki, who had taken up arms against the 
Queen’s forces to prevent the survey of a portion of land at Waitura by the 
Government agents. It appears that the leader of the insurrection is 
Wiremu Kingu, who had excited the natives to resist the survey, although 
he had no claim to the land in question. Colonel Murray (the officer com- 
manding the detachment of the 65th Regiment at New Plymouth) had 
issued a proclamation declaring martial law. Wiremu Kingu had been 
summoned to apologise for the obstruction offered by his people to the 
survey; but, instead of doing so, he declared that they would resist it. He 
did not desire war, and loved the white people very much, but he would 
keep the land. Acco g to the New Zealander, the obstruction of the 
sale of land by the uatives is a dirces violation of the treaty of Waitangi. 
Colonel Murry was making arrangements to overcome the resistance of the 
natives. 

Svrrosep Wreck or tur Snip “ Rurman.?’—It is feared that the ship 
Burwaeh is lost. She sailed trom Gravesend on the 26th of August last, 
with twenty-three passengas end thirty-two bands, with a geurral cargo, 

' 


fifteen horses valued at two t.ousati guineas, eM neteen bulls ued at 
seven hundred and fifty guiness. Nothing hoo been heard of her since the 
17th of November, when slie was spoken with by the Aegina, Captain 


Thornton, bound to Lyttelton, some ten or twelve « * saii trom New Zea- 
land. Captain Thorntoa epcountered a quantity of ice which lay in the 
track of the missing ship, and it is feared she encountered it, and thus 
perished. 

LAMENTABLE AccipENT.—One of those lamentable accidents which have 
been far too frequent lately — jents occasioned by the falling of buildings 
—took place in Lombard-str e upper door of one of 
the houses lately in the o 1uud County Bar 
which was being demolishet, gave wuy beneatin the weight oF tb 
which was placed upon it, the result being the iomediate ceath of 
and the serious injury of several others. It appears that the demolition of 
houses is not wi! jurisdiction of district surveyors. 


» ans all the ports opev to comme 


one max, | 


| Foreign Buteltigence, 


FRANCE. 

Tim Monit. publishes @ decree fising the rdividual payment for 
exemption from military service at 2500 fraucs, and the bounty 
on re-engagement for seven years’ service at 2000 franes. ‘Tus the 
redemption-1aoney and the bounty are botit inereased, ‘The Moniteur 
explains the reason why such a measure has become necessary—naiely, 
that the number of young men who availed themselves of the redemp- 
tion system at the last recruiting, immediately before the Italian war, 
had been so uncommoaly great. 

The Superior Council of Commerce, which has been appointed to 
make investigations relative to the execution of the treaty of commerce 
with England, assembled on Monday last, and will in future regularly 
meet on Monday, Thursday, and Friday in each week. 

the settle- 


Frauce has given way on two important points concerning 
ment of the new boundary line between France and Sardinia. France 
had asked that the fort of Escaillon on Mount Cenis, built in 1816 with 
French money, should be included in the annexation. The Sardinian 


| Government, considering that from Lanslebourg to Turin is a distance 
| of only three days’ march, insisted upon keeping it. 
| agreed that the fort shall be razed to the 
‘sion regards Vintimiglia, the claim of 
| “thoroughly Italian town, 


It has now been 
round. ‘The other conces- 
Jount Cavour to which, as a 
” has been admitted. 

The Putric believes itself correct in stating that no decision has yet 
been taken relative to the evacuation of Rome. The same paper says 
that Marchal M‘Mahon will take the command of the camp of Chilons 
at the beginning of June next. 

SPAIN. 


The Paris papers publish the following as the renunciation by Count 
Montemolin of his pretensions to the throne of Spain :—— 

I, the undersigned, Charles Louis de Bourbon and de Bragance, Count of 
Montemolin, declare, in the face of the world, publicly and solemnly, that, 
intimately convinced of the futility of the various attempts which have been 
made in favour of the claims which I think I have to the succession to the 
throne of Spain, and desiring that, neither for myself nor in my name, 
public tranyjuillity shall be further disturbed nor the calm and quiet of my 
country, whose happiness 1 have at heart, from my own free will, and by 
spontaneous and unshackled desive—so that the detention I am now sutfer- 
ing may prove no obstacle—I solemnly renounce, now and for ever, the said 
claim, protesting that this sacrifice, which I lay upon the altar of my 
country, is the result of the conviction which I have acquired in th. last 
abortive attempt, that the efforts which might be made in my favour would 
always lead to civil war, which I wish to avoid at all price. 

Consequently 1 pledge my word of honour henceforth never to con- 
sent to my flag being hoisted in Spain or in its States ; and I declare that 
if, unhappily, some one should at a future time make use of my name with 
that object, I should regard him as an enemy of my honour and reputation. 

Talso declare that, as soon as I am restored to the full enjoyment of my 
liberty, I will renew my present voluntary renunciation, so that at no time 
my free will in making it may be called in question. May the happiness 
and prosperity of my country be the reward of this sacrifice ! 

Done at Tortosa, April 23, 1860. 

Car.os Luis pe Bournon kv DE BRAGANCE. 

The renunciation of Don Ferdinand is couched in the same terms. 
The Madrid papers correctly remark that such a declaration would have 
come with better grace if it had been made before the execution of the 
Count’s partisans. It is thought that Doo Juan, brother to the Count 
de Montemolin, will not assent to the abdication of the elder branch of 
the family. The Count and Don Ferdinand embarked at Tortosa on 
the 7th. Their destination was unknown. 

We must add that in Legitimist circles the reported renunciation of 
the Count de Montemolin is positively denied. 

A despatch from Madrid of the 9th says:—‘ Yesterday 300 men 
belonging to the disciplinary companies rose at Alcala de Henares, 
The Civic Guard has re-established order, but not without lamentable 


incidents.” 
ITALY: 
SARDINIA, 

The King arrived at Turin on ‘l'uesday evening. It will be seen by 
our report of the turn affuirs have taken with regard to Sicily that new 
cares are laid on his Majesty's shoulders. 

The result of the elections is favourable to the Ministry, but a strong 
opposition to Cavour has arisep, headed by Ratazzi. 

The Cabinet of ‘urin has made a proposal to the Federal Council 
for the construction of a railway through Switzerland to connect Italy 
and Germany. 

The Sardinian Government is said to have been induced by the repre- 
sentations of France to recognise the right of the Pope to claim the 
assistance of the King of Naples to maintain order in the Papal States, 
It is therefore asserted fhat if, after the departure of the French troops, 
the Papal army were increased by Neapolitan soldiers, Sardinia would 
raise no objection, provided the Papal army should not attempt the 
conquest of the Leyations. 

ROME. 

A proclamation of the Pope has been published in which his Holi- 
ness makes an appeal to the Catholics on behalf of the subscription to 
the new Roman loan of 50,000,000f., bearing interest at 5 per cent. The 
bonds are of three classes—viz., 100f., 500f., aud 1000f. each. The sub- 
scription has been opened in the capitals of Europe. Belgium has 
already subscribed 15,000,000f, 

‘A thousand Lrishmen are said to have left Trieste for Ancona in order 
to be enrolled in the Pontifical army. 

General Oudinot denies a report ibat he intended taking service with 
the Pontifical troops. ‘ 

The French garrison remains at Rome, and, according to advices 
received at Berlin, will probably even be reinforced. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Military Committee of the Chamber of Deputies has unani- 
mously granted the supplies applied for by the Government for placing 
the armyona war footing. The Government asked for the extraordinary 
credit ot 9,000,000 thalers for the year ending June, 1561. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question was again brought forward on the 
4th, and led to a declaration b’ the Foreign Minister that the Prussian 
Government does not regard the German Federal Diet, as Von Vincke 
had intumated, as a body that merely existed, but as one that had a 
right to exist—a declaration evidently intended to reassure the Govern- 
ments of the minor States as to the views of Prussia. 


AUSTRIA. 

The new measures of Austria with regard to Hungary seem likely to 
fail, through want of men willing to take the new oflices oifered by 
the Government. We read in a Vienna letter, May 5:—‘* Of the 
Hungarian nominees to the Council of the Empire, Count George 
Apponyi [not the Austrian Ambassador at our Court}, Baron Evtvis, 
and Paul von Somsich, three noblemen of Liberal-Conservative 
opinions, have refused to take office. ‘Their determination is the 
more painful to the, Government as it was intended to lay the affairs 
of Hungary before the Reichsrath at an early period.’’ 

Demonstrations in honour of the late Count Szechenyi have taken 
place in every considerable town in Hungary, the assemblies being 
everywhere strongly marked by national feeling. At Pesth a solemn 
service for the repose of Szechenyi’s soul was celebrated in the Catholic 
cathedral, the Primate of Hungary officiating. Within and without 
the cathedral a crowd of some 89,000 people assembled, and cries of 
Eljenahazal Lye Koss ! Elen Szechenyi t (Hucrab for the 


country, for Kossutu, for Szecheny.) wero constantly raised. 
RUSSIA. 
he Gazette of St. Petcrstury has published the treaty of commerce 
{on the 19th of August, 1858, with Japan. It contains a 
that a Japanese Ambassador shali reside at St. Petersburg 
sian one at Jeddo. The latter is to have full liberty of visit- 
ing ell parts of the country, end Russian Consuls are to be appointed in 
ve. Russians are allowed to rezide at 
Jeddo and Oseha tor tradiag purposss omy. 
A conspiracy in St. Peversvurg is reported by the Paris correspoudent 
of the Morning Post, He says :— 


MAY 12, 1860. 


_T have read an official despatch from St. Petersburg, not without interest. 
There seems to be no doubt that a conspiracy had lately been organised 
against the life of the Emperor, or, at all eveu!s, with a view of obliging his 
Imperial Majesty tu avandon his praiseworthy policy of emanc'pation of the 
slave populations. i icad of the arrest of some 150 or 200 persons at 
St. Petersburg, e amongst the Noble Guard. Certain suspected 
regunents Were sent cut of the city, and rey laced by troops perfectly inno- 
cent of all political feeling. In aduition, artillery was planted in various 
quarters of St. Petersburg, in order to check, if necessary, this planned 
military revolt. I have scen the names of the accused, but I um not 
permitted to publish them, 

The official Gazette of the kingdom of Poland publishes a ukase of 
the Emperor Alexander which extends to the inhabitants of Poland, 
on the occasion of the mejority of the heir apparent, the pardons, as 
regards confiscation of property, inflicted on those who took part in 
the insurrection of 1851. It is stated, too, that the Mmperor has 
decreed that burgesses and enfranchised peasants shall hencetorth, like 
nobles, not be subject to corporal punishment wuless in virtue of a 


regular judgment. 
AMERICA. 


Mr. Douglas is likely to be selected by the Democrats to “run” for 
the Presidency. 

Rumours had been current of dissensions in the Cabinet at Washington 
but they were pronounced unfounded. : 

A telegram, dated New Orleans, April 23, states that the Captain- 
General of Cuba had sent a Commissioner to Washington to confer 
with the Spanish Minister regarding the steamer captured at Vera 
Cruz. Another despatch says that Rieter had sent a bitter letter 
to Mr. Cass on the same subject. 

A revolution, headed by General Mosquera, had broken out in New 
Granada, Mexico. 


IMDIA. 
OPPOSITION TO MR. WILSON’S VINANCIAL SCHEME. 

The Boubay Gucsette says :—** ihe Governor of Madras opposes the 
financial measure of Mr. Wilson and the Supreme Government. Ina 
minute, which found its way into a Madras newspaper before it had 
been submitted to the Legislative Council, Sir Charles Trevelyan, with 
the unanimous support of his colleagues in the local Government, 
earnestly deprecates the levying of the ‘tremendous taxes’ by which 
the Finance Minister proposes to restore the revenues of the State to a 
healthy condition. Sir Charles has, he says, just returned from a tour 
through the Madras provinces, in which he saw only a loyal, contended, 
and industrious population, who had no suspicion of the impending 
changes, and who need nothing more than a continuance of the peaceful 
reforms now in progress to make them the most prosperous and docile 
of British subjects. But, if new taxes be imposed, all these fair 
prospects will be swept away, the people will probably offer active 
resistance to the attempted contiscation of their property, and, at any 
rate, we shall have on our hands a poverty-stricken and discontented 
population, to be kept in order by a costly and discontended nutive 
army. Besides, in the opinion of the Governor of Madras, taxation is 
unnecessary. He pledges his credit that the finances of India can be 
brought into proper order by the simple reduction of expenditure. 
He contemplates such a reduction of the native army — the 
soldiers of which, he asserts, have no longer a preference for the 
service, since they can obtain better wages in the labour market—as 
will supply the whole of Mr. Wilson’s estimated deficiency of £6,500,000 
for the year 1860-61, even if that delicieney exists. But Sir Charles 
‘Trevelyan believes it does not exist, but professes himself unable to 
form an opinion, because, although Mr. Wilson must have made estimates 
of revenue and expenditure for 1860-61, unless his balance of the latter 
over the former is a haphazard calculation, he has neglected to lay these 
estimates betore the public. Sir Charles ‘l'revelyan omits to explain in 
what way he would make his proposed military reductions, 

. THE REBELS. 

Khan Bahadoor Khan has beeu hanged. Mummoo Khan has been 
acquitted of the murder of English men and women. Lic is said to have 
made important disclosures, The Rana of Nuggur Parkur has been 
convicted, and sentenced to fourteen and his Minister to ten years’ 
transportation. ‘ 


THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. 
‘ DESCENT OF GARIBALDI, 

Tue Sicilian insurrection is still in tull career. There is no evi! nce 
that the troops of the Neapolitan Bourbon hold any part of the island, 
except the larger towns, and the coast so far as it is under the fire of 
the Neapolitan navy. It does vot appear that General Salzauo is able 
to do more with his host than stand upon his guard in Palermo, Mes- 
sina, and one or two other places, dispossess the insurgents of the 
neighbouring villages, burn the villas, hang, shoot, and imprison cap- 
tives, and demand reinforcements. 

And now a new enemy appears. It is ascertained that Garibaldi and 
a chosen band have set suiltor Sicily. With him went Medici, who won 
his spurs at Rome in 1849, and other gallant lieutenants of a chief whose 
fame as a partisan is as brilliant in the New World as it is in the Old. 
He sailed from Genoa on the night of May 5. The Piedmontese Govern- 
ment had ordered the seizure of the arms and munitious purchased by the 
proceeds of the Garibaldi Fund, and lodged for security in the arsenal of 
Genoa, and had carefully watched the port, but the ship in which 
Garibaldi sailed had papers for Malta, and had been clear out to sea 
two days previously. Garibaldi reached this ship in a pleasure-boat, 
and at once steered for Sicily. ‘The Patric says that, ‘‘ independent of 
the vessel of Garibaldi, two other steamers have left Genoa, having on 
board fourteen hundred men, consisting principally of the former 
Chasseurs des Alpes, Romaguo!s, Lombards, and several Genoese. A 
fourth vessel, it is said, left Leghorn for the same destination as the 
others, and three vessels have started from different points, all of which 
would join the division out at sea. All these vessels, in order to mislead 
the Piedmontese authorities, had taken their papers for Malta.” 

The Patrie further reports, what all rumour tends to confirm, that 
the expedition is organised on a grand scale, being well provided with 
arms, ammunition, and provisions. Some reports have it that Garibaldi 
carried some twenty cannon with him ; and he is said to have exchanged 
for gold 3,090,000 fraucs in notes at the Bank of Genoa. ‘1 he General’s 
companions are estimated at 3000 determined men. As to arms, which 
he seems to have obtained in plenty somewhere, the C/o’ asks what 
has become of that mysterious American clipper, laden with some 
thousand stand of arms, which lately dropped anchor uear Cork? The 
rallying-point of the expedition was thought to be the island of Capraia. 
Of course the Neapolitan war-ships would be on the look out for it. The 
Sardinian Government, too, has sent instructions to its squadron in the 
Sicilian waters to try and prevent Garibaldi from landing ; and the 
French Governmental journals are loud in their condemnation of the 
revolutionary General, whom they call a filibuster and pirate. 1t seems 
that Garibaidi, to save the Sardinian Government from the charge of 
complicity, divested himself before starting of his rank in the Sardinian 
army, and of his Sardinian citizenship ; vit there can be no doubt that 
his war-cry in Sicily, should he succeed in etfecting a landing, will be 
that of annexation to the State he now repudiates. 

This expedition places the Sardinian Government in great difficulty. 
Count Cavour seems to fave done all that could be demanded of the 


| head of a Government. ‘The arms ludged at Genoa were withheld ; 


Sardinian war-steamers have been sent to cruise off Sicily to prevent 
the abuse of the Italian tlag; Genoa and other ports have been w atehed. 
Indeed, the Sardinian Government lias lony endeavenred to make 
friends with the Government of Naples, and sought Ly diplomatic 
action to cileet a change in its policy. England and France have done 
the same, Unless war be declared one “overawent haz no right to 
promote insurrections in the territory of another, Withont beng 
regularly called in by the insurgents, without a declaration of 
wai, Victor Emmanuel would have no more right to assist the 
Sicilians than Russia would have a right to assist the Hungarians, oF 
France to aid a Spanish insurrection. The Sardinian Government, as 
an Italian Power, bas fair ground for remonstsating with the Go ern- 
ment of Napies, because the conduct of that Power 2s & perl etual m Bace 
to the peace and independence of Italy : but there the right stops short, 


anithe next step must be open war or absolute neutrality. We have 
zo Tight _to suppose that the Sardinian Government has overshot this 
gars. Garibaldi and his friends go at their own risk. But, whatever 
quar be his peril, the peril of the Sardinian Government, in consejuence 
of jis daring enterprise, is almost as great. If Garibaldi fail, or if he 
ye caught and shot or hung, his failure and his death will be laid at 
se door of the King and his counsellors. Hot-headed potriots will 
ur that the Government ought to have openly aided the insurrection, 
god beve overturned the Bourbons at the point of the bayonet; but no 
dungers arising from this source should prevent the Government of 
Sardinia from holding on the honest course of giving no aid to either 
natty unless after an express declaration of war. 

“|t vould appear that Mazzini has come to the conclusion that he has 
gmething to do in Sicily. The -1men/a of Milan publishes a procla- 
mation which he has just addressed to the Sicilians. It concludes with 
these words :—‘* Sicilians, the hour bas struck! In the name of Italy, 
tparms!"’ It is not said that Mazzini has gone in person to Sicily. 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 


Ir is now admitted that the principal difference between France and 
Switzerland on the affair of Savoy is this :—Switzerland maintains that 
the neutralisation of the North of Savoy was established, not only in 
the interest of Sardinia, but also for the defence of Swiss neutrality, 
and especially for the protection of (ieneva and the passage of the 
Simplon; while, on the other hand, the French Government insists 
with much persistence that the neutralisation was accorded in 1814 and 
1s1), exclusively in the interest of Sardinia. he Swiss Government 
has supported its views by historical documents; and these views are 
corrovorated by oflicial documents of much interest which M. Adolphe 
Pictet (son of M. Pictet de Rochemont, of Geneva, who negotiated at 
Vienna when the Congress was sitting on this question) has just pub- 
lished. The notes and correspondence, now first given to the world, 
furnish the undeniable proof that the neutralisation was accorded, not 
only in the interest of Sardinia (which, by-the-way, the Swiss Govern- 
meuit has never denied), but also and especially for the military defence 
of Swiiss neutrality. 

A telegram from Vienna says:—‘‘In reply to the proposals of 
France, England consents to adopt as basis of the Conference Article 92 
of the final act of Vienna, which refers to the neutralisation of the dis- 
tricts of Chablais and Faucigny. England reserves, however, the right 
of making, at the said conference, proposals relative to the modus of this 
neutralisation. This declaration of England is likely to increase the 
probabilities of the assembling of the proposed conference.’ 

We have the following from Genevya:—‘‘ The Federal Council has 
received a note from the French Government respecting the maltreat- 
ment and insults which had been offered to Frenchmen in Switzerland, 
and requesting that steps should be taken for the prevention of them. 
Oficial nies have proved these allegations of France to be abso- 
lutely false,’’ 

The strange news which made its appearance a few days ago in the 
columns of a Swiss newspaper having connections with the Federal 
Government, that Switzerland has been offered two million pounds if 
she will renounce her claim to Chablais and Faucigny, is now explained 
ty the same journal in this way, that the offer has not proceeded from 
France, and therefore, in fact, is no offer at all, but a simple suggestion 
made by a third Power, which the Swiss Representative accredited at 
the Court alluded to had reported to the Federal Government. ‘Ihe 
latter seems, nevertheless, to have thought this a fitting opportunity for 
declaring, in the correspondence which ensued, that Switzerland is not 
in the habit of bartering away her rights. 

Trince Napoleon and the late King of Bavaria have both arrived at 
Geneva, The former is accompied by M. E. de Girardin, 


THE INDIGO RIOTS. 


Tux Caleutta correspondent of the Times gives the following account 
of the causes which have induced the present indigo riots : 

“Almost the whole of Bengal is in the hands of a limited number of 
landowners, whose estates vary from 5000 square miles (the Dinagepore 
umindaree is more than that—to fifty. These zemindars are not, 
however, landlords in the English sense, for their tenants are equally 
with themselves proprietors, The mass of them cannot be turned out 
while they pay their rent. Accordingly, the speculator who wants to 
frow indigo, instead of buying land and hiring labour, as he would in 
Europe, buys the right to these rents. Sometimes he buys out the 
zemindar altogether. This has been done in Tirhoot, and, owing to 
this and some other causes, the European landlords and their peasantry 
are in that district in accord. In other cases, the planters only hold of 
the zemindars This is the case in Krishnagur, where the Europeans 
own three-fifths of the soil, but still do not hold directly of the Crown. 

he indirect influence of the zemindars still remains very great. Having 
no labour and no land in occupancy, the planter has to induce the ryots 
to cultivate their land wit the article he wants. For half a century his 
= ‘or electing this end has been to induce hie tenanty to take advances, 
fi, every rupee so taken the ryot has to furnish from four to eight bundles 
of indigo. The peasant, from the beginning never liked the indigo, for two 
ee requires minute attention and excessive exertion in cutting- 
ime, and (tis a ‘ gambling crop ’—i.e., the difference of return in diffe- 
peut years 's excessive. Under the advance system the whole risk is 
tent by the peasant. If his crop is large he prospers, but if it is bad 
; deg vance de} truns into the following year, and he has to cultivate 
is : ume without auy money atall. Still an advance of capital without 
an a Ww Pe tempting, and while rice was low, the indigo was, on the 
a As Jair cultivation. _For the past six years, however, while the 
an be ae has been steadily rising, the demand for seeds has been 
and thee on the increase. ‘The rate for indigo remained unchanged, 
Fee a peeant theretore found that he was often using his land to pay 

shoud ebt at a low price per bundle, while he might have gained a 
a A his rice or seeds. Asa matter of course he tried to shirk, 
eat it as a matter of course the planter insisted on his bundles of 
ee he found the ryot obstinate, the pianter sowed the land 
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disapproved the cultivation of indigo, and 
The news spread, and ina few days the 
stopped in Krishnaghur, Moorshedabad, 
kept on’: but +k A few factories, owned directly by Europeans, 
at heer dthe the peosintry at once threatened the workmen with death 
TMUtiny amon ye vetely, a8 earnest of their intentions. To put down 
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i In one factory the 
in another the stacks were burnt down; in a 
,,1on8 Was compelled to call the crew of asteamer to his and 
An tive of the mob. In all there was the certainty of imme- 
Y. It the seed was not sown by May the crop—a million 
~Souwd be lost, and advances of million sterling more irre- 
s, “Weriueed. ‘The planters therefore applied to Government 
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was at first unwilling to move in the matter, but 
of March they gave way, and a bill to enforce the fullil- 
indigo contracts was introduced. “It provides that any 
“S Tecelvd cash on promise to sow indigo, aud does not suw 


atigatiny ‘a ined, five times the advance and imprisoned. Any man 
Prisoned tea) cl contract, or spuiling a growing crop, may bs 
Or six rpontus. It qiso provides tor a commission of inquiry 
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to investigate the question, and put planters and ryots alike on oath, 
This commission will comprise a civilian, a planter, a merchant, and a 


native, Mr. Yule, the hunting commissioner of Bhaugulpore, and one | 


most trusted men in India, being the civilian. At the same time, large 
bodies of military police and irregular cavalry were ordered into the 
districts to support the law. ‘The Act expires on the 24th of September, 
the object being simply to gain time.’’ 


IRELAND, 


Tur Anpuction Casks.—Another abduction case came before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench at Dublin on Saturday. Alice Murphy, widow of a Dublin 
tailor, obtained a writ of habeas corpus calling upon Henry Corr, of 
Donnybrook, to bring up the bodies of Patrick and Alicia Murphy, her 
children, From her statement it appeared that she was induced in 1857 to 
allow her daughter to go to the Josephine Orphan House; that up to Sep- 
tember, 1858, she was allowed to sve the child, but that since then the child 
had been removed. Mr. Corr made a return which set forth that the father 
of the children executed a will in which he appointed Mr. Corr the trustee 
and guardian of his children, who, it was his (the father’s) wish, should be 
brought up Roman Catholics ; and that, accordingly, he (Mr. Corr) took steps 
to carry out the intentions of the testator, and had both children placed in 
Roman Catholic orphan asylums. The return further set forth that their 
mother subsequently applied to Mr. Corr to transfer the children to her cus- 
tody for the purpose of having them brought upas Protestants, on the ground 
that the parties who would undertake their maintenance and education would 
also support her, she not being allowed any assistance from the Roman 
Catholic authorities. This Mr. Corr refuses to do. It was decided that it 
was a case in which the children were properly brought up Roman Catholics. 
Mr. Corr undertook that the mother should have free access to the children, 
on condition of her not attempting to interfere with their education. Both 
the orphans were brought into court.—The Court would not interfere in a 
case where the contending parties were both the maternal aunts of the 
children, but one of them was a Catholic, and the other a Protestant. The 
Protestant had possession of the children, and the Catholic sought to get 
them. Itis said to be the intention of the prosecutrix to apply to the Court 
of Chancery to have the children educated as Roman Catholics. 


Tux Iris Recruits For tuk Pore.—We read in the Afail:—“It is 
currently reported, and as currently believed, that within the last fortnight 
between 400 and 500 young men—a few of them belonging to the respectable 
trade classes—have left Ireland en route to Rome, with what ulterior object 
the reader can readily surmise. The great majority of the recruits are said 
to have been picked up in Cork, Kerry, and North Tipperary, the minorit: 
being composed of Dublin men. Through some mysterious agency eac 
recruit has had the good fortune to have received a sum of £18 15s.—not, 
of course, by way of bounty or smart-money, but merely to cover the 
necessary expenses of a visit to the Eternal City.” 


SCOTLAND. 


Great Farure in AbeRDEEN.—The firm of John and Anthony Blaikie, 
advocates and land-factors of Aberdeen, has failed for no less a sum than 
£300,000, The Scotsman says :— In this sum is swallowed up the savings 
of tradesmen, the scanty portions of not a few widows and maiden ladies of 
families who have seen better days, the rents of many large landed pro- 
prietors, and also, it is said, moneys intended to be invested in security and 
in bond. <A young and clever architect of the city, brought chiefly into 
notice by the firm, is said to be a loser to the extent of £500; while a noble 
Earl well known in the Free Church religious community, and who takes 
his title from a Royal burgh not twenty miles distant from Aberdeen, is 
reported to be in for not less than £100,000, In truth, it may be said there 
was unbounded confidence placed in John Blaikie. Ie is a member of a 
family who for half a century at least have most worthily held the very 
highest name and credit in the north of Scotland.” 


THE PROVINCES. 


Tne Stamrorp MurpEr. — Our readers will remember the revolting 
murder which recently took place at Stamford—that of the unfortunate 
lady who was first strangled and then burnt, and whose house was plundered 
of a large quantity of plate. A portion of the stolen property was discovered 
a day or two ago ina somewhat extraordinary manner. ‘T'wo men who were 
fishing in a piece of water in the immediate neighbourhood of Stamford 
saw something shining at the bottom. On the bed of the stream being raked 
no less than thirty pieces of plate, all of which belonged to the murdered 
womun, were discovered. It is believed that this discovery strengthens the 
suspicion against the man who was in custody, but who has since committed 
suicide, as he was seen going in the direction of the stream in question on 
the morning of his apprehension. 

A DLark.”’—An old man, a farmer, named Ifugh Ainscough, was return- 
ing to Wrightington late on the night of Tuesday week, being in a state of 
intoxication at the time, when he was attacked by three or four young men 
who had been drinking at the same public-house, and who commenced to 
throw clods at him and a woman by whom he was accompanied. The 
woman, who, in the darkness, was unable to see whence the clods came, 
endeavoured to induce Ainscough to continue on his way home; but the 
man being stupid and refusing to do so, she left him. The next morning he 
was found dead in the place where he was last seen, with about haif a ton 
of clods heaped upon him. Mdward Cubin, a farmer, Charles Hart, a collier, 
and Richard Benson, a pavior, were soon afterwards apprehended; and, 
from the evidence of a man who had left them when they commenced to 
throw clods at Ainscough, there was no doubt but that they were the guilty 
parties. At the inquest if was proved that the cause of death was sutfoca- 
tion, and the jury returned a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder” against the 
prisoners. 

A Revowrina Scenr.—A large body of artillery entered Buckingham one 
evening last week from Northampton, cn route for Aldershott, and next 
morning the men proceeded on their route. On leaving, it was noticed that 
there was one oifending member under punishment, tied to a gun-carriage, 
and that, as he refused to walk, he was literally dragged out of the town, 
When they had proceeded as far as the Tingewick Road-bridge, it was found 
that the man was under a course of strangulation, was black in the face, 
and blood was running from his mouth and nose, Mere they were obliged 
to release him and apply restoratives. A mob had gathered, and for some 
time things wore a serious aspect. On one side swords were drawn, and on 
the other the multitude sympathised with the man, although he is said to 
be of a brutally obstinate temper, and had been under punishment from 
Northampton to Buckingham for misconduct, and strove hard to commit 
Selo de se. 

A Boroven SovicitinG rs OWN DISFRANCHISEMENT.—A petition praying 
for the total disfranchisement of the borough of Harwich is now in course 
of signature in that town. The petitioners observe that, while attaching 
great value to the elective franchise, they are convinced that in Harwich it 
conduces neither to the morality, happiness, nor prosperity of the place. 
The petitioners state that they have good reason to believe that the corrup- 
tion for which Harwich has long been notorious not only still exists, but 
increases ; and that elections are not decided by the honest votes of true 
men of either pariy, but by the votes of such men as are open to undue 
influence, 


Tuk Rute Frontier.—A new pamphlet, from tae pen of M. Jourdan 
of the Siecle, was on the point of appearing at Paris. It was entitled ‘‘ Les 


| Fronti¢res du Rhin,”’ and the object was to demonstrate the absolute neces- 


sity tor France to take pacifcally the Rhine as a frontier. It was intimated 
to the publisher, or the autuor, or both, thut the pamphlet could not appear 
just now; and that if it appeared it would infillibly be suppressed. An 
indemnity was offered to cover the expenses of paper and printing. 

Triat or Rivies avr Hyrue.—The result of the invitation by the 
National Kifle Association to all the gunmakers of England to attend at 
Hythe on the Ist of May and test the capabilities of their manufactures, 
was a competition between Mr. Whitworth and a deputation of the gun- 
makers of Birmingham. The trial was greatly in favour of Mr. Whitworth. 
The firing commenced at eight hundred yards, shots being fired alternately 
from Mr. Whitworth’s gun and from # Birmingham gun. The former 


(Whitworth’s) made a target of seventeen iuches radius; the latter for the 
lirst five shots made a target of twenty-nine inches, and then, owing to 
some nccidental derangement of the gun, the remaining fifteen shots, with 
one exception, ricochetted, and therefore could not properly be taken into 


st 


account. The guninakers then tried another rifle aga one of Mr. 
Whitworth’s, with a more satisfactory result for the ‘* trade,” and they 
still express confidence in being able to produce a weapon cqual in ail 
respects to that of the emment engineer. At present, however, the palm 


| Tests with him, 


Beroisn Cananps.—The Belgian journals express astonishment at the 
canards which have been set atloat concerning projects said to be enter- 
tained by their Government. Contrary to report, the Beigian Government 
has never dreamt of purchasing Cyprus or Cundia from Turkey, which, 
es, has been rendered impossitle by the ‘Treaty of Parts of 1856, it, 
likewrse, bus never harboured the idea of ceding Philippevile to France, 
In exchange for the Geond Duchy of Laxemboury, which France has been 
deseribed hung -—an Ctler tha! would have implied 
the ne 7 t jeomn Holland and the Gerisan Con- 
federation. 


s having off- 


DEATH OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

Tuk Archbishop of York died on the evening of the 4th inst, at his 
Grace's residence in Belgrave-square. The Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
T. Musgrave, D.D., was son of a draper in Cambridge, where he was 
born in 1788. He entered as a student Trinity Colleye, Cambridge, in 
1806, and was fourteenth wrangler in 1810. — His Grace was elected 
a fellow of his college, which he held up to 1837. When at Cambridge 
he obtained the second member's prize for Middle Bachelor in 1811 ; 
proceeded M.A. in 1813; became Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
in 1821; and was Senior Proctor in 1831. 

In 1837 Dr. Musgrave was appointed by the late Viscount Melbourne 
Bishop of Hereford; and on the death of the venerable Dr, Harcourt, 
in 1847, was translated to the archiepiscopal see of York. ‘The late 
Archbishop was a governor of the Charterhouse and of King’s College ; 
a visitor of Queen's College, Oxford; a commissioner for building 
churches, and Elector of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In the 
patronage of the Archbishop were ninety-six livings, which he dispensed 
most impartially and with credit to his exalted position. ‘The diocese 
comprises the whole of Yorkshire, with the exception of a portion be- 
longing to the see of Ripon, and is of the annual value of £10,000. The 

rovinee includes the sees of Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Manchester, 
ipon, and Sodor and Man. 

The late Archbishop married, December the 12th, 1839, the Hon. 
Catherine, youngest daughter of the late Lord Waterpark, and sister of 
the present Peer. 


Tur New Arti.tery,—A further course of experiments is ordered to be 
entered into in the gun-factories at Woolwich with cast-iron guns hooped 
on Sir William Armstrong’s principle. They are to be fired with increased 
charges until they are destroyed, so as to ascertain the extent of their endu- 
Trance, and also to decide the practicability of the principle, at present 
thought to be extremely doubtful from the result of the late trial and failure 
of one of the guns under poe Cast-iron guns, strengthened by means of 
wrought-iron hoops suitable to the new principle of rifling, cost nearly as 
much as the genuine Armstrong, and will consume about an equal amount 
of time to manufacture, and must soon be worn out, while the latter may 
be considered as everlasting. The gun-factories are now at work, nightund 
day, forging the Armstrong guns of all sizes, from 6 to 100 pounders. It is 
expected that 1200 guns, chietly of the larger description, will be made this 
year. During the nine monthssince the factory has been in operation forty= 
eight complete batteries of field artillery have been turned out and equipped 
for service, as well as two hundred 40-pounders for naval use. A large 
number of 100-pounders are in progress of manufacture, and will be ready by 
the lst of August next. 


EXECUTION OF A POLITICAL OFFENDER IN SPAIN 
BY THE GAROTTE. 

Tue late insurrection in Spain has made busy work for the execu- 
tioner ; and had it not been for the amnesty not only would the 
executions have been military, such as the shooting of General Ortega, 
but, in all eohabtiity, many of the more humble partisans in the move- 
ment would have ended their days by the garotte. In England there 
is a large party who would do away with capital punishment as being 
a disgusting exhibition and calculated to have any other effect upon 
those who witness it but the one intended. But, after all, our mode 
of disposing of criminals is not by any means so repulsive as that 
employed by Spain. The culprit is brought on to a raised platform, in 
the centre of which rises a stake. A chair is placed against this, and 
the *‘ patient” (if we may use the word) is seated upon it. An iron 
collar is then passed round his neck to the back of the stake, and by 
means of a screw tightened till the vertebral column is dislocated ; 
and all this hideous performance without even so much as a cap drawn 
over the sufferer's face to conceal the agony he endures. 

Those quaintly-dressed officials surrounding the scaffold are the 
alguazils, who still preserve their quaint costumes of the last century. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL AT FLORENCE. 


Tue progress of Victor Emmanuel through his Tuscan province must 
have lett an impression on the ré yalantuomo’s heart that time can 
never obliterate. We are accustomed to the enthusiasm that meets our 
own Sovereign in a Royal progress through her kingdom, but we doubt 
if a more fervent expression of loyalty could be displayed than that 
which greeted Victor Emmanuel’s visit to his new Florentine subjects. 

But this visit to Florence is not in reality his first. He was there 
when quite an infant, at the time that the Prince of Carignano, a 
fugitive from Turin after the revolutionary attempt of 1821, found 
shelter at the Court of his Grand Ducal cousins of Tuscany. The 
Carignano family were then lodged at the Poggio Imperiale. The 
infant Prince Victor Emmanucl was in his cradle, the curtains 
of which were sect on fire by a candle which came in 
contact with them. The child was rescued from the flames, 
not, however, without severe burning on his right hand and left 
side, in which latter spot the King bears the marks of the fire 
to the present day. This domestic episode we learn from the 
letters of the Prince Carignano, the King’s father, who then simply 
signed himself ‘* Alberto di Savoia,” but who took his full name of 
“Charles Albert’’ on his accession to the throne in 1831. These 
letters, which evince a great deal of pious feeling on Charles Albert’s 
part, were lately given to the public by the Cavaliere Zanotti. The 
incident occurred in the middle of September, 1822. 

It was a glorious sight, that entry of Victor Emmanuel into Florence. 
As the cortege left the railway station deafening shouts arose on all 
sides, elicited by the graceful curvets of the Royal steed, and the firm, 
erect, easy seat, bold, manly glance, stout, massive frame of its heroic 
rider, engulfed at every step by the vast, heaving, roaring mass, 
which, as far as the eye could reach, filled every inch of space of the 
railway yards, the vast entrance to the Cascines, and every avenue of 
the many roads which here converge upon the Porta al Prata. 

There were three Florences on the pavé, as many again at the 
thousand windows, and on the stands and stages everywhere reared up 
on either side of the way; as many again in the squares built up into 
as many amphitheatres. Houses tapestried all over, banners ore 
where hanging on the balconies, everywhere waving in the crowd ; 
and arches and great gateways, with quaint devices and mottoes, in- 
scriptions, and coats of arms, and trophies; and garlands and rows of 
garlands everywhere stretching along and across the streets, masses of 
flowers, showers of flowers, too many flowers even for the city of 
Flora to have produced, one would think, without the aid of her neigh- 
bours; music also everywhere, military bands, civic bands, rustic 
bands ; everywhere glittering things, rustling things, fragrant things, 
sights and sounds; an attack upon all the senses, gratifying at first, 
delighting and exhilarating, but presently overpowering and bewilder- 
ing, till the strongest sensation was that of confusion aud headache. 

At last the King has worked his way through the dense masses of 
his admiring subjects to the Piazza Pitti, and he rides into the proud 
Palace so long the home of the Medici. 

It is now 330 years since a Burgundian Prince, hardly an Italian, 
though residing south of the Alps, appeared in the crowd of Italian 
crowned heads assembled to do homage to the fortunate Aus‘rian, 
Charles V., the wearer of the Imperial diadem at Bologna. Together 
with that Burgundian or Savoyard Duke, Charles III., were Medici, 
Duke of Florence, Este of Ferrara, Gonzaga of Mantua, Sforza of 
Milan, and many others. Among those feudal Lords the greatest 
ambition aimed no higher than the Grand Dacal coronet, which, art- 
fully held out by the crafty Monarch, now to one, now to the 
other, was for some years tantalisingly withheld from all of them. 
All those Italian tyrants would almost have resented as presump- 
tion any hope on the part of the poor and unlucky Savoyard for the 
glittering bauble which they all coveted. The Medici had it in due 
time, and Tuscany was made the highest of North Italian vassals. 
Where are now the Medici, where the Kste and Gonzaga, the Sforzs, 
Famese, and the whole set? Behold! the poor Savoyard has outlived 
and swallowed them all; and all their deeds of usurpation have gone 
only to build up his Italian throne—a throne grounded on Jegitimat: 
rights from the beginaing, and which, in ulden no less than in recent 
times, owed its increase to popular spontaneous surrender — to voluntary 
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VICTOR EMMANUPL SALUTING THE FLORENTINES FROM THE GALLERY OF THE PITTI PALACE, 
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annexation, Read the history of Piedmont, and you will see how Ivree, 

Cuneo, Fossano, and even unhappy Nice, came under the allegiance of 

besliy Med the same process which now brings Florence, Bologna, Parma, 
nder her sway. a 
| ar King, then, is Lygeed with great pomp at the Pitti Palace, and soon 
| come all the great dignitaries of State, crowding the magnificent staircase, to 
pay him homage. But underneath is the real Sovereign, to whom the King 
must in his turn make his bow. Underneath the vast square and the sweeping 
rise to the palace gates are thronged with a dense multitude, which the 
serried ranks of the National Guards cannot without great efforts keep under 
control. They must have one more peep at the King. The windows of the 
opposite houses are tenanted by deep-browed, bright-eyed Florentines. A 
axy of beauty of the same description, but with still greater pretensions 
to rank, occupies the vast galleries projecting from the palace on either side 
and encompassing the square. Those gaily-attired beauties have been perched 
up there, closely packed, ever since their tickets obtained them admittance at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and it is now three o’clock in the afternoon. 
They, too, must enjoy the privilege claimed by the oe ps must look at the 
King. Hark! the clapping of their tiny white-gloved han 
of the clamouring multitude beneath—‘ Viva il R8! fuori il R8!” 


The balcony is thrown open ; out issues the serene face of Victor Emmanuel, 


by his side the Prince of Carignano, a little behind Baron Ricasoli and the 
Caatsloniers, Marquis Bartolommeo. The King bows his head. The ople 
are suddenly hushed. A fancy took them that the King was about to address 


them. Silly pecple! That isa King for deeds, not words; or if for words, 
not to waste any, but to keep the word he has given. 


MESSINA. 


Sicizy has now usurped the whole attention of Europe, it being 
evident that the Italian struggle for freedom commenced in 1859 is to be con- 
tinued in that appanage of the Neapolitan Crown. The example of the 
Northern Italians is now being followed by their Southern brethren, with 
what success we know not yet ; but it is probable that, before the world is 
six months older, the tyrannical Government of young Bomba will be one of 
the ‘things of the past.” Garibaldi, “‘ whose name is legion,’’ has left for 
the scene of contest, accompanied by some of his most trusted companions in 


Messina was one of the chief points in Sicily where the revolution first 
declared itself. It is situated on the north-east coast, opposite to Calabria, 
from which it is separated by the Channel of the Faro, here about four miles 
wide. The town of Messina is built partly on the slope of a steep hill, and 
partly along the seashore at the foot of it. The port is formed by a strip of 
sandy beach projecting into the sea at the south side of the city, and sweep- 
ing round in the form ofa semicircle. On this narrow tract o jand are the 
citadel, the lazaretto, the lighthouse, and the castle of Salvatore at the 
entrance of the harbour, which faces the north. The larger part of the town 
rises in the form of a crescent on the west side of the harbour, which is more 
than two miles in circumference, and is one of the best in the Mediterranean. 
The view over the channel, the opposite coast of Calabria, with its towns and 
villages, and the lofty Apennines behind them, and, on the other side, the 
low promontony of Faro, with its tower, advancing into the sea as if to 
meet the Italian coast, form a splendid landscape, which is one of the finest 
even in that classic sea, whose shores are so remarkable for the variety of 
beautiful scenery it presents. 

It is this beautiful town that in conjunction with its sister, Palermo, has 


nnical Government, treated more like brutes than human beings, 
on el attempting to free themselves. The Messinese, like the rest of 
the Sicilians, had borne their wretched treatment till they cou'd bear it no 
longer, and on the 8th ult. the inhabitants of the city rose, but \ ere over- 
powered and driven into the country. A great number of soldiers, genu“tmes, 
and citizens were killed and wounded, but the numbers have not .°en 
correctly ascertained. A report having got abroad that the rising in Palermo, 
which had taken place some days previously, had been quelled, the idea of 
a successful revolution was for the time abandoned, and the citizens gradually 
returned to their houses. On the nights of the 10th and 12th ult. attacks 
were made on the city by the troops, and many persons were killed in their 
houses. There was both musketry and cannon fire, and the soldiers appear 
to have fired right and left, without 7 apparent object; indeed, the troops 
were to be dreaded even by ble citizens. The British and French 
Consuls, in the first place,  pypentrent mace against the bombardment, 
but the Commandant informed them that they were at liberty to take refuge 
in the arsenal, that he had no discretion to spare the town if any necessity 
arose, and, in fact, a proclamation was published to that effect. On the 


citizen was wounded as he was coming out of a monastery, where he had 
been paying a visit, and on been taken to the guardhouse was shut up for 
three days. An officer was said to have been shot by one of his own men; 
in fact, the reign of terror had been established by the army itself. 

The last intelligence from Messina says there was scarcely a person to be 
met with in the streets. There were, however, numbers of soldiers parading 
the town in all directions. Bills were posted on the houses and shops to the 
effect, ‘‘ This is French property,’’ ‘‘This is English property,’ &c., and 
many persons had sou: Et refuge with the various Consuls, as being the 
safest place of abode. There can be no doubt that numerous unarmed and 
quiet people have been shot by the troops, and the conduct of the authorities 
has been rather to provoke a revolution than to quell one. 

The insurrection at Palermo broke out on the 4th ult. It was announced to 
the people by a loud report of musketry. The police, well aware that in the 
church and in the stores of Gancia (a convent at the east end of the capital) 
Men, ammunition, and arms had been assembled, made an onset against 
the place, which they had previously encompassed all round. Cannon were 
reared in that part of the marine plain which looks in a straight line towards 
the main door of the church. The doors were thrown down on the first 


discharge, and astorming party of troops and policemen advanced. They 
were received by vollevs of musketry ; 


forty , afew of them fell dead ; several others were wounded ; some made 


but the defenders inside were but | 1 4 
' which had been previously sacked ; those tenements burned for three days. 


their escape over the roof; others souzht a refuge in the sepulchral vaults ; 
thirteen were taker, and these, laden with chains, were led to prison, followed 
by thirty of the monks, who were dragged along with the prisoners; arms, 
ammunition, anda wooden cannon with iron hoops were found in the church and 
storerooms. The soldiers then carried havoc and fire throughout the building ; 
nothing was spared. A silver crucifix was broken to pieces by these Christian 
soldiers, who shared the fragments among them. They took the golden “ pixis”’ 
from the tabernacle, strewing its contents—the consecrated wafers or hosts— 
on the ground. Some fighting was still going on at Purrazzi, and musket- 
shots were heard all along that line as far as the St. Antonino Gate. The 
fire ceased in a few hours, and the cry ‘‘ Viva il Ré!”’ announced the com- 
plete victory of the troops. The soldiers had driven before them a few of the 
insurgents at Purrazzi, and had then fired at random all along that line as 
far as the above-mentioned gate, either through fear or with a view to strike 
terror among the unoffending population. The Lady Abbess of the Basta 
del Monte, out of the Macqueda gate, and a chaplain in his gown and sur- 
plice, were dragged in chains to prison, because, unaware of any guilt in the 


| matter, they had suffered the bells of the church to summon the faithful to 
| the usual service. 


On the 5th ult. the soldiers again attacked Purrazzi, where not a living 
soul was left; they battered with cannon the villas of Furno and Montegna, 


They slew on ‘this occasion a woman who was flying before them with an 
infant in arms—they slew mother and child. They killed seven women in 
their houses, ae at them long after they had secured their easy victory. 

The next day fifty of the insurgents hoisted three tricolor flags on a mound 
two miles west of Palermo, at a place called Baida, A battalion of Chasseurs 
attacked them; the fire lasted about four hours, without much harm on 
either side ; for the troops, notwithstanding their numerical superiority, kept 
at cannon-shot distance from the insurgents. These latter removed their 
banners and retired, in good order, to the neighbouring height of Monte 
Caccio. The soldiers wreaked their wrath upon the luckless monastery and 
hospital of Baida, which they charged with having sheltered the insurgents 
in the night and supplies them with drink. Two of the monks were killed ; 
and the patients in the hospital were thrown on the ground, with the beds over- 
turned upon them. The victorious troops encamped at Bocca di Falco. 

The report that had reached the Messinese on the 8th, to the effect that 
the outbreak at Palermo had been overcome, was a false one; for the Aghting 
continued up to the 12th, when the insurgents were defeated at Morreale, an 
twenty-five of them taken prisoners. 

The massacres, fires, and depredations ef which the Royal troops have been 
guilty in Sicily are something unheard of. Whole towns of 5000 to 6000 
souls are destroyed and the population cut to pieces. The finest villas and 
the magnificent palaces of the aristocracy are all in ashes. Military executions 


s echoes the roar | arms; and we doubt not but that hisadvent amongst the insurgents will turn | been the scene of the most fearful atrocities committed by the Royal troops | cannonade taking place the Consuls protested in very strong terms. To 
the tide of fortune in their favour. on many unoffending people. We cannot wonder at a people long the victims ' show with what caprice the soldiers acted, it may be stated that a Swis 

VIEW OF MESS!NA. 
ill end. The 


are the order of the i and no one knows when they will 
prisoners are shot in batches of fourteen and eighteen at atime. 

As we have already said above, the news is confirmed of Garibaldi having 
embarked for Sicily a few days ago between Spezzia and Genoa. His expe- 
dition consists of 1800 men and 24 cannons, shipped in two steamers. 
Startling as such a report has been to all the lovers of the Italian cause, and 
to the personal friends of the heroic guerrillero, there are many sufficiently 
confident in the fortunes of that daring patriot, in the prestige of his name, 
and of the effect of his landing both upon friends and foes, to anticipate for 
him a better fate than that which awaited Murat on the Calabrian shores. 
Garibaldi has Medici with him, a prudent and wary counsellor, exercising 
great influence to his old companion in arms, who, it is well known, ne 
withheld his consent to the daring scheme, and who, people think, woul 
not have embarked in the expedition had he not strong hopes of success. 

We may shortly expect to have some decisive intelligence from Sicily, and 
we Herr fier be surprised to hear that Garibaldi and his followers had 
landed in the neighbourhood of Messina, where the proximity to the mainland 
would cause the influence of his presence to be felt amongst the population 
of the Calabrian coast. 

On page 294 we have published a large Engraving, giving characteristic 
sketches of the Sicilian people, not by any meins an uninteresting subject 


at the present moment. 
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THE MAYBIRDS. 

Tue Maybirds are come. ‘They always come to town with 
the swallows. When, in your walk across the parks, you see a 
solitary swallow skimming the Serpentine you may be sure that 
you will meet a string of gentlemen in black, with white neckcloths, 
inthe Strand. The instinct which impels the swallows to our shores at 
the end of April and the beginning of May are inscrutable; but the 
attraction of the Maybirds to the metropolis is well known to be Exeter 
Hall and the doings there. Whence the swallows come we know not, 
but the London Maybirds we know are the clergymen of all sects of the 
provinces. ‘I'he May meetings are great events to the provincial parson ; 
for, in addition to the duty of attending the gatherings at Exeter Hall, 
he contrives to visit his friends and see the London sights. The House 
of Commons is an especially favourite haunt for these gentlemen. It is 
strange that it should be so. One would have thought that, after sitting 
three or four, and sometimes five, hours listening to speeches in Exeter 
Hall, they would have had enough of talking; but it is not 80. Indeed, 
we have long since learned that the thirst for talk in not a few people 
is unquenchable. However, here are our Maybirds again, and, if our 
readers will in imagination lounge awhile with us in the lobby, we will 
take note of these visitors, for they are worth our study. hey are all 
strangers to us, but, by carefully marking their countenances, dress, and 
companions, we shall be able to learn something about. them 
we may be sure. That short, thickset man, for instance, with the 
ill-made coat, evidently built by a country tailor, a somewhat 
dingy neckcloth, and altogether “ dusty and deliquescent,” with 
small, piercing eyes, bushy eyebrows, and somewhat hard features. 
He, we take it, is a dissenting minister of the straighter sort from the 
heart of the provinces; and we are right, for, see! he has seized hold 
of Mr, Hadfield, the member for Sheffield. A rigid theologian we hold 
him to be, and, if we read him aright, very intolerant to all who 
diverge from the orthodox line by the breadth of a hair. The 
tall and sprucely-dressed gentleman not far from him, whom the 
policeman is driving into line—him, we mean, with the spotted tie, 
dress coat, and patent boots, and with a somewhat simpering air—is, 
we decide, an Evangelical clergyman well to do in the world. It is 
remarkable that your Evangelical clergyman, when he can afford it, 
though he is eloquent on the subject of vanities, is always sprucely 
dressed. He is on the look-out for Mr. Kinnaird, or Mr. Hanbury, or, 
in default of either of them, will send for Mr. Spooner ; for all men 
of the class know Mr. Spooner, or, if they do not know him personally, 
they do not hesitate to apply to him to get them into the House; for 
his fame as the great /efensor fides in the House of Commons is in all 
the churches. At present the gentleman seems not to like to be thrust 
back by the policeman. At home he is a popular preacher—‘ the 
cynosure of all neighbouring eyes ’’— and can go where he pleases ; and 
to be told to ‘‘stand back,” and to be thus unceremoniously thrust 
amongst the vulgar multitude, offends his (shall we say it ?) pride. ‘The 
tall man on the other side we cannot mistake in deciding to be an Anglo- 
Catholic. Hisclosely-cropped hair ; pale face ; the thin, white, starched 
band round his neck ; i M.B. waistcoat and straight-cut surtout, 
altogether tell us clearly that he is of the High School. The Dissenter 
has come to town to be present at the London Missionary Society, the 
Baptist ditto, and the Religious Tract Society meetings. - The Evan- 
gelical Churchman is for the Church Missionary or the Bible Society ; 
but this last would not be seen at any of these gatherings for the world, 
but confines himself to the more orthodox institutions, such as the 
Society for the Yrgpagebien of the Gospel and the Prayer-book and 
Homily Society. The knot of gentlemen behind these are the ministers 
of the Free Church of Scotland. How do we know that? Why, from 
their Doric speech and from the fact that they are in close confab with 
Mr. Dunlop, the member for Greenock, who has jong bone the regularly- 
appointed ** legal adviser of the Free Church.” Mr. Dunlop himself 
looks not unlike a clergyman. Indeed, if we wanted a model for a 
Scotch Covenanter of the mild sort, we know not that we could choose 
a better than Mr. Dunlop. His thin, spare body, mild, thoughtful face, 
and long white hair hanging over his coat collar, would make 
a capital figure in a Scotch historical picture. But who have we 
here, so round in figure and rubicund in face, with the shovel hat 
and rose in the front? You had better be gentle with him, Mr. Police- 
man, for he is obviously a Church ng ge . Why, it is Archdeacon 
Hale! Whew! What brings this bird down here? Has he merely 
brought the friend on his arm to see the House, or is there anything 
toward in which the Archdeacon is specially interested? Let us look 
at the paper. Ah! to besure. ‘Church Rate Bill, third reading.” 
This, then, is the carcase which has drawn our ecclesiastical eagle. 


THE ARCHDEACON AND JOHN BRIGHT, 


Yes, it was so; for in peering into the Peers’ gallery late in the 
evening we descried the portly Archdeacon. He sat in the front rank, 
and, by his leaning forward and holding his hand to his ear to catch the 
utterances of the speakers, we could see that he was intensely interested 
in the proceedings. And he heard strange things that ni ht—stranger 
things, probably, than he ever listened to before ; for John Bright spoke, 
and uttered sentiments about Church and State and ecclesiastical 
exactions that to his reverence’s proud spirit must have been wormwood 
and gall. It was a curious sight, this confronting of two such men, and 
suggested very pregnant reflections. It was the old and the new face 
t> 1ace—old ecclesiasticism, once so powerful but now almost etfete— 
so powerless, indeed, that it cannot clear a church of a mob— 
face to face with young democracy. There was a time when if a 
Church dignitary had heard such words he would have seized his 
thunderbolts, huried them at the head of the recusant offender, and 
consigned him to prison, or pillory, or something worse; but 
now he is obliged to sit and listen in silence, a powerless dig- 
nitary, with no other thunderbolt than a feeble pen. There was, how- 
ever, a spice of consolation to our modern Laud that mght; and no 
doubt that dwindled majority of nine, and that hurricane of applause 
which followed the division, were most acceptable balm to his troubled 
spirit, and probably echoed in his ears as he went home, lulled him to 
sleep when he retired to bed, and lapped his soul in Elysian dreams— 
dreams of the past returned again, when Church dignitaries were armed 
with real thunderbolts, and had prisons and pillories for recreant John 
Brights, But was there no ill-omened raven in those dreams, croaking 
“Never more’’? Perhaps there was, for in the most serious illusions of 
dreams there is generally something to produce a suspicion that all 
is not real. But this we must leave, for how can we poor mortals hope 
to penetrate into a high Church dignitary’s dreams? This, however, 
we may say, that if some prophetic raven does haunt the Archdeacon, 
and, like Edgar Poe's, croak ‘Never more!’’ he is a true prophet ; 
for, though the majority against church rates has dwindled from 70 to 
30 and from 30 to 9, they are doomed, nevertheless. 


THE REFORM BILL MOVED ON, 


Thanks to the beneficent powers who watch over the House of Com- 
mons (if there are any—of which we have stood in doubt of late), we 
have got rid of the Reform Bill for a few weeks. And it was time; 
for the atmosphere had become polluted and unhealthy—so thick with 
the dust of broken pledges, and, in lipo terms, so impure with floating 
falsehoods, that an honest soul could scarcely breathe in it. Every man 
through the thick, refracting atmosphere seemed unreal and distorted. 
The Radicals were not Radicals. ‘lhe Whigs turned their backs upon 
themselves ; and the Conservatives, instead of being the manly, honest, 
outspoken men which they used to be, had come to seem like plotters, 
tricksters, mancuvrers. ‘The bill was dismissed on Thursday night. 
Up to the time when the Speaker put the question there was a doubt 
whether the Conservatives would not insist upon a further adjourn- 
ment; and many of the more reckless of the party both wished and 
threatened still further to pursue the policy of obstruction ; but happily 
ihe counsel of the more sober of the me prevailed. And when the 
question was put there was only one audible ‘‘No,’’ and, as that was 
not repeated, Mr. Speaker declared “the ayes have it” without chal- 
lenge, and of course without division. There was nothing specially 
remarkalle in the debate, excepting Gladstone’s speech. It was doubt- 


ful up to the time of the meeting of the House whether the Chancellor 
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would be present, for he had again been hors de combat and in 
bed for three days; but at five o'clock he marched in with his 
box under his arm, and about eleven rose and delivered a speech 
which, we think, must have ares! relieved the minds of Mr. 
James and others of the fear that the Reform Bill will be democratic. 
It was refreshing to hear these statistics, which have been brandished 
about so much of late, and have so terribly shaken the nerves of 
honourable members on both sides, analysed by a master. 
MR. COLLINS. 

Every man may be famous or—notorious. If fame cannot be achieved, 
notoriety is open to all. If you cannot get your name enrolled in 
Fame’s annals, you may, through other channels, get it before the public, 
with very little talent and very little trouble. Mr, Collins, the youth- 
ful and eccentric member for Knaresborough, will never be famous; 
but notoriety he seems determined to achieve. It was this frolicsome 
gentleman who got up, or managed, the famous attempt at a count-out 
last week ; and on the return of Mr. Gladstone to his seat he again 
attempted notoriety. It is not usual for any man to rise after the 
Minister of the Crown has summed up and replied ; but Mr. Collins is 
an eccentric, spurns etiquette, and acknowledges no rule ; and though 
Gladstone had summed up, and the full House was impatiently waiting 
for a division, he arose. He evidently intended to make a long speech, 
for he had voluminous notes in his hand and a glass of water at com- 
mand, But he soon found it was no go. His pluck was good and his 
voice in capital order; but neither his pluck nor his stentorian voice 
could stand against the storm which raged around him. From the bar, 
the body of the House, and even down from the members’ galleries, the 
hurricane poured down upon him with pitiless fury. Mr. Speaker 
would have helped him, but himself was helpless. Once or twice he 
seemed to be calling ‘‘ Order! order!” but his voice was drowned and 
his authority set at nought. He looked right and left, as if he wished 
to single out some of the principal offenders that he might call them 
personally to account, and once he half rose from his seat; but all 
was of no avail. Every attempt to suppress the hurricane only pro- 
voked laughter and made the confusion worse confounded. Meanwhile 
Mr. Collins shouted and gesticulated, and, for a time, gallantly main- 
tained his ground; but. he was obliged, at last, to give in, for, if his 
courage failed not, his lungs did, and he was forced to sit down and 
content himself with the reflection that if he had not secured the palm 
for eloquence he had achieved notoriety and made some fun. And 

erhaps, after all, this was what he wanted—‘‘to have a lark.”’ Well, 
fore will be boys, and we must put up with their frolics, though boyish 
frolics at one o’clock in the morning in the House of Commons are both 
unpleasant and inconvenient to sober people. 


THE TWO SHERIDANS, 


There was once a Sheridan in the House, as we all know, for who can 
ever forget the accomplished, witty, and eloquent Richard Brinsley ? 
Well, we have now two Sheridans, and both are named ‘‘Brinsley”’ ; 
one is Richard Brinsley Sheridan, member for Dorchester; the 
other Henry Srinsley, the member for Dudley. Richard Brinsley 
is a grandson of the famous man whose name he bears; but, other- 
wise, is not notable, at least not in the House. Of the kinship of 
Henry Brinsley the great Richard Dod is silent, though rumour 
will have it that there is a relationship of some collateral kind. Richard 
comes into Parliament by favour of some potent personage, we apprehend, 
as there are seldom or never contests at Dorchester ; but Henry has 
gallantly fought his own way into the House. Henry, Dudley sends us. 
Dudley is the property mainly of Lord Ward—we beg his pardon, 
Earl Dudley, for he has lately been raised to that eminence—and his 
power and influence there were considered at one time to be almost omni- 
potent. But in 1857 Mr. Henry Sheridan proved that this was not so, 
for he bearded the lion in his den, the Dudley in his hall, and wrenched 
the power out of the potentate’s hands. {And Mr. Sheridan is evidently 
the man to do this, for if ever there was a plucky man in the world it 
is Mr. Sheridan ; and he has talents, too, of no common order—talents 
of the business sort, and talents of the talking sort. He is not an 
orator, and never will be, but he is unquestionably eloquent, and has 
unbounded self reliance and courage. We have thought it right to 
notice Mr. Sheridan because he has lately placed himself in 2 prominent 

osition, and will do so again, Last year he carried a gas bill success- 
ull through the House, and on Friday actually tried to wrest the 
sceptre from the hands of the Chancellor by an attempt to bring in 
a bill to remove the duty on fire policies. In this case he was not suc- 
cessful—nor was it likely that he would be; but, if he did not secure 
success, he deserved it; and, no doubt, at some future and not distant 
day he will see his proposal carried. There was an attempt made to 
count him out, or rather, perhaps, we ought to say contemplated; but 
the plan failed. Ominous faces were seen peering through the glass 
doors, and insidious emissaries were observed sliding about the House— 
but ‘' forewarned, forearmed,” Mr. Sheridan had foreseen this attempt, 
and had secured a sufficient attendance to prevent its success, 


A PUGILISTIC CONTEST. 
On Monday night, at an early hour, we were surprised to see an 


unusually large attendance in the House, and, further, a very uncom- 
man array of Peers and other notables in the galleries. My Lord 
Derby was there, and the Duke of Argyll, and the Lord Chancellor, 
with sundry other Peers of less note. We noticed, also, Mr. Delane 
of the 7'imes ; Captain Walter, brother of the Berkshire member ; and 
the tall and imposing figure of Mr. Higgins, who writes in the Times 
under the now de plume of ‘Jacob Omnium.’’ In short, all the 
seats set apart for notabilities were full. What could it mean? The 
first order of the day was ‘‘ The Licensing of Refreshment Houses 
Bill ;"’ but it could not be that that had drawn in this unusual man- 
ner; for what care these Peers, and Mr. Delane, and ‘ Jacob Omnium,” 
about such a bill as that > they are neither brewers, gin-spinners, nor 
“‘wittlers.” For atime we were perplexed. Our perplexity, how- 
ever, was at an end when we saw the small figure of Mr. Walter on his 
legs, and heard his opening words. ‘There was to bea fight between 
Walter and Horsman, and the notabilities had come to see the set-to, 
Nothing draws in the House of Commons like a fight. A good set-to, 
whether party or personal, always fills the house. An Army question 
draws the soldiers; a Navy matter, the sailors; a legal bill, the 
lawyers ; but a row draws all classes. And so you see, gentle readers, 
these great lords and august legislators, whom you from a distance look 
up to with something like awe, are but men after all—just men of like 
passions with ourselves. ‘The ring was opened, the combatants stepped 
in, and the fight began. It was, however, obvious from the first that 
the men were not well matched. Mr. Walter is a quiet country gen- 
tleman; the proprietor—we beg his pardon, « proprietor—of the Ties ; 
but he has no duties, as we understand, in Printing House-square, 
except the agreeable duty of taking his rent for the property and his 
share of the profits. His position is that of a country gentleman, re- 
siding mainly on his property at Bearwood, and doing all the duties of 
his station in an vat gt manner. In the House he seldom speaks, 
and still less frequently does he take part in political contests ; and 
when he does speak there is, sooth to say, not much in his speeches. 
It was obvious, then, that such a man was no match for Horsman ; for 
he is a practised and able speaker, and specially artistic in that species 
of oratory which may be called the pugilistic. In short, in the lan- 
guage of the ring, he has science and power, and knows where to hit 
and how to deliver a blow as well as any man in the House. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that in this set-to Mr. Horsman gotall the applause. 
The triumph, however, was not lasting ; indeed, long before the House 
broke up it had become dimmed and faded, and the general opinion was 
that the whole thing was humbug, and never ought to have been brought 
before the House. Both Mr. Walter and Mr. Horsman should learn to 
consume their own smoke, and not blow it into the faces of the public. 


THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE DEFEATED. 

On Monday night the unholy alliance between virtue and vice, gin 
and piety, teetotalism and drunkenness, met with a signal defeat. At 
an early hour, marshaled by their indefatigable secretary, a host of 
“<wittlers”’ took their seats in the gallery, and there they sat, without 
food or drink, until half-past twelve o'clock, listening to the speeches of 


friends and foes. 


Even 
i " nish : u The most 
sanguine of the whips had laid it no higher than 50. 


ov A a 
Finpertal JOarliament, 
ann 
PRIDAY, MAY A 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
THE ARMY. 

Lord Lucan called attention to the present organisation of the infantry. 
entering at great length into the question of the system of regimental 
fg its, and contending that every regiment ought to have a second battalion 
in dépot. 

Lord Dr Grey and Rirow said Lord Lucan would have acted more judi- 
ciously if he had first placed his views before the military authorities. A 
discussion of this question would not, he thought, be conducive to the benefit 
of the public service. ro 

The Duke of CamnripGe entirely concurred with what had been said by 
Lord Ge Grey and Ripon, and stated, from his own personal experience in 
Ireland, that he had come to an entirely ditferent conclusion as to the expe- 
diency of second battalions from Lord Lucan. He concluded by quoting the 
opinion of Sir C. Wetherall, that the Army never worked more smoothly 
than at present. 

_ After a few words from Lord De Ros and the Duke of Rutland, the sub- 
ject dropped. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
_  JAPAN.—PAPAL AFFAIRS.—MR, COBDEN. 

On the motion for adjournment till Monday, various questions were, ag 
usual, addressed to the Government and partly debated. 

Mr. Cocnrank inquired whut steps had been taken to protect our com- 
mercial interests in Japan. 

Sir J. Acron asked for papers and information relating to the condition 
-_ ee of the Roman States ! 

rT. Pack aske er Mr. i i i ” 
of Prekt asked whether Mr. Cobden held any diplomatic appointment 

Mr. Hennessy put a question as to the policy of the British Governm nt, 
and the advice given by Lord J. Russell in regard to Papal affairs. 

Lord J. Russet gave replies and brief explanations upon all these 
subjects. With reference to Japan, he said that when the last accounts «ime 
away there were hopes that the difliculties which had recently arisen would 
be overcome. Regarding Roman aifuirs, he stated that the information the 
British Government obtained was not dependent solely on the reports of 
diplomatic agents, and he would endeavour to ascertain whether there were 
any despatches which would throw light upon the subject, observing that he 
had great respect for the personal character of the present Pope; but there 
were incidents in ecclesiastical government which were ill-calculated to 
secure the benefit of the people. As to Itulian politics generally, the state 
of Naples and of Italy, which might bring on complications in Europe, 
justified, he thought, friendly intervention on our part. Mr. Cobden, he 
said, had gone from this country as one of the Commnissioners under the 
treaty of commerce with France, being considered one of the best persons 
to treat with that Government; his travelling expenses were paid, but he 
had no salary. 

THE INDIGO RIOTS.—TIIK INDIAN ARMY. 

_Mr. Kiynairp and Mr. Vansirrarr made inquiries respecting the agra- 
rian disturbances in Bengal connected with the cultivation of indigo, both 
of them inveighing against the alleged oppression of the ryots and the arbi- 
trary character of a recent law making the non-fulfilment of an indigo 
contract a criminal offence. 

Colonel Syxxs mooted the subject of the reorganisation of the Indian Army, 
by inquiring when the judgment of the Council of India would be taken 
upon the report of the Military Committee. 

Sir C. Woon declined to enter into the subject of the Indian Army, which 
did not affect India only, but was of imperial moment, in an incidental dis- 
cussion. Upon the subject of the indigo disturbances he said that the rela- 
tions between the planters and the ryots had been for some time anything 
but satisfactory. The planters, being possessed of zemindary rights, entered 
into contracts with the ryots for cultivating and collecting the plant, for 
which the latter received advances, fell into debt, and refused to perform 
their obligations. In this state of things application had been made to the 
authorities at Calcutta, and a bill had been introduced into the Legislative 
Council to enforce the contracts by a summary progress; but it did not 
appear that it was intended to subject the infraction of these civil contracts 
to the criminal law. 

After some other subjects had been incidentally discussed, the motion for 
adjournment was agreed to. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

Mr. H. Surrmpan moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the law 
relating to the duty chargeable on fire insurances. ‘The bill, he said, was 
an echo of that of a former session; it did not propose a total repeal of the 
duty, but, by reducing the tax upon the ordinary risks from 3s. to ls. per 
cent, to popularise it, and increase, not diminish, the revenue. He insisted 
that the duty was atax either upon property already taxed, or upon pru- 
dence and virtue. The amount he proposed to deal with was only £130,UU0, 
and the chasm would be speedily filled up. 

The Cuancettox of the Excurauer said he should not enter into the 
question whether or not an alteration or reduction of the insurance duty 
might be a proper subject for the House to entertain when our finances tur- 
nished a disposable surplus, or if the pressure of the tax called for its repeal, 
and the substitution of another in its place. Neither was the case in this 
instance. He hoped the House would not accede to the motion. 

Pirie some discussion the motion was negatived upon a division by 108 
THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 

Sir J. Paxton moved for a Select Committee to consider the best means 
of providing for the increasing traffic of the metropolis by the embankment 
ofthe Thames. ‘The thoroughfares of London, he observed, were almost 
impassable ; and not only was communication obstructed, but property was 
deteriorated in value. Ifa road was made from that House to near London- 
bridge, 4 means of an embankment, it would give very great relief to the 
traffic. The scheme of an embankment of the Thames had been repeatedly 
recommended ; and, owing to the railway bridges already projected, the 
question must be settled now, or it might never be carried out. The ditli- 
culty was to find the means; but he argued that this was an imperial as well 
as a local question, and that the imperial exchequer should assist the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Cowpkr offered no objection to the motion. No one, he observed, 
could be blind to the fact that the main arteries of London were becoming 
choked. A committee could consider the various plans of an embankment, 
the rights of individuals, and other matters. With respect to the fund, he 
demurred to the allegation that this matter could be considered in eny way 
imperial. It appeared to him that it was wholly local. Funds, he thought, 
might be raised by a joint-stock company. 

Mr. BLacKBuRN moved, by way of amendment, to add the words “and 
how the funds are to be provided trom the districts benefited.” 

In the debate which followed, »nd in which Lord J. Manners, Mr. Ayrton, 
Mr. Deedes, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Bentinck, and other merabers took part, 
it was suggested that the whole matter should be left in the hands of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The amendment was negatived, and the original motion was agreed to. 

The orders of the duy were then proceeded with, certain bills were for- 
warded, and the House adjourned. 


MONDAY, MAY 7. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
SAVOY. 

Earl GRraxvitie observed, with reference to a motion on the paper by the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, that her Majesty's Government were not prepared 
to produce the papers or to give any information relating to the neutralised 
portions of Savoy. Under these circumstances, he hoped the noble Marquis 
would withdraw his motion, 

The Marquis of CLaxricarve said he was willing to withdraw it, but 
expressed a hope that the papers would be produced before the Conference 
was fixed. 

Some formal business was then disposed of, end the Mouse adjourned at 
an early hour. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE CHINA EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Sipxzy Hernxnr stated, in reply to Sir Stafford Northcote, that the 
troops dispatched to China amounted to 13,350 men of ali arms, but that it 
would be impossible as yet to state what force would ultimately Lave to be 
sent there. Should there be any protracted hostilities uinely notice would 
be given to the House of uny additional vote of credit that might be 
required on account of the expedition. 


MAY 12, 1860. 


MR. WALTER AND THE ‘° TIMES.” 

Mr. WALTER brought under the notice of the House a subject 
himself, On Monday week an article appeared in the 7imes in which Mr. 
]forstnan’s hame was employed to point a contrast between the 
stoicism of members of Parliament and their lively horror of a dissolution, 
‘Vue same evening My, Walter urged the passing of some measure of reform, 

nd deprecated a dissolution as a public calamity. Mr. Horsman, stung by 
the use of his name, identificd the speech with the article, and’ sent Mr. 
Walter word that he should call the attention of the House to the insult 
oifered to every member, though pointed at one. _Mr. Walter accepted the 
challenge; but, to avoid Interruption to public business, the “explanations” 
were deferred till Monday night, Mr. Walter then reada portion of a cor- 
respondence which had passed between himselt and Mr. Horsm an, and 
cated that he had nothing to explain with reference to the language which 
ad used in the House of Commons, as all he had done was to deprecate 
solution of Parliament at the present moment as most inconvenient and 
wadesiradle. With regard to the article in the 7imes, he assured the House 
th it he had no knowledge of the author of it. _ale repudiated the idea that 
he should be held responsible for any political opinions that might be 
cspressed in that journal, of which he was not, as had been alleged, the 
principal proprietor, although he admitted that he had a large interest in 

ts prosperity. 

ei Mr. ILorsman expressed the regret which he felt at being compelled to 
defend his conduct in a public manner, when the matter in dispute might 
have been settled by personal explanation. He denounced as mischievous 
the doctrine of irresponsibility which Mr. Walter had set up. Ile held 
that that gentleman who, ifnot ¢he leading, was « leading, proprietor of the 
Times, and presided at its councils, was responsible for the article in yues- 
tion, the substance of which was that all it apprehended was a dissolution of 
Parliament, because such an event would entail considerable expense, some 
hard work, and probably the loss of Many seats. This, he contended, was 
equivalent to a charge that the House of Commons would sell their votes 
out of a selfish regard for their own interests. A grosser calumny or a more 
foul and insulting aspersion could not be cast upon the House of Commons. 
‘The speech of Mr. W alter gave weight to the aspersions of the Times. He 
contended that the practice of that journal fora series of years had been 
alternately to laud and calumniate, to flatter and to vilify, public men and 
public measures. Other journals were content to oppose the Minister, the 
7imes endeavoured to crush the nan; and there was not an eminent mem- 
per either of the Government or of the Opposition who had not been vilified 
and praised in turn. Huving read a very long letter, extending over several 
sheets of paper, in the course of which Mr. Horsman expressed in strong 
language his views of the responsibility which attached to Mr. Walter, in 
cousejuence of his connection with the press, the right hon. gentleman 
argued that, if Mr. Walter paid the writers of the 7imes, and directed their 
inspiration, he was as much responsible for their sentiments as any public 
speaker could be for his platform speeches. Mr. Horsman concluded by 
asking Mr. Waiter to explain what were the attractions which now drew 
Mr. Delane to Lord Palmerston, or in what manner he could explain the 
anomalous position occupied by Mr. Lowe as a contributor to the 7imes and 
un occupant of the Treasury bench. : , 

Lord l'atmenrsron said that he had been the object of the sustained and 
bitter hoscility of the Z'imes, and that he believed he had the honour of 
jing one of the best-abused men in the kingdom. He had, however, made 
it a point to submit to these attacks with patience, as he was content to 
rely upon his public conduct asan answer to such aspersions. Mr, Horsman 
uppeared anxious to know what were the influences which had drawn Mr. 
velane towards him. If by that the right hon. gentleman meant to 
imply that any attention paid to Mr. Delane could iniluence the 7'imes he 
could only say that he would be very glad to plead guilty to the soft 
impeachment. But the only influence which led Mr. Delane to him was the 
intluence of society. He had met that gentleman frequently in society, and 
he had invited him to his roof, as he had invited Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Walpole, 
the Earl of Derby, and other gentlemen, whose object in mixing together 
was to participate in the enjoyment to be derived from the society of 
educated and intellectual persons. 4 ; 

Mr. Disrarct deprecated the practice which appeared to be growing up of 
late of relying upon newspaper articles as authority. Such a practice was, 
in his opinion, calculated to degrade the dignity of the House and to lower 
the tone of the debates. With regard to the manner in which the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had been abused by the press, it did 
not seem that, ina physical sense, it had done him any harm. He (Mr. 
Iisracli) had likewise come in for his share of abuse, but he was now case- 
hardened to all attacks of the kind; and, for his own part, as long as public 
criticism was able and intelligent he did not care what degree of general 
malignity might pervade it. ‘If,’ said he, ‘the press of this country is 
to be a free press, it is not for us to criticise with too great promptitude or 
severity intellectual etiorts, which are written under conditions of immense 
difliculty. And we must also recollect that these enterprises are responsible 
to the general opinion of the country, and that opinion cannot be enlisted 
in their favour unless, on the whole, whether through their information, or 
their criticisms, or their general intelligence, they are found to be of great 
advantage to the community.” 


THE WINE LICENSES, 

The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Refreshment Houses 
and Wine Licenses Bill was resumed by . 

Mr. Ayrton, who opposed the measure on the ground that it would abro- 
rate the ancient law of the country and increase the facilities for obtaining 
intoxicating liquors, : 

Mr. Lippe, also opposed the bill, urging that its tendency would be to 
demoralise the public by enco araging habits of intemperance. : 

Mr. Alderman SaLomons supported the bill, which he considered would 
tupply a great public want. i 

Mr, Pank and Mr. Vincent Scurry opposed the bill. 

Mr. E. James would vote against the second reading because he 
regarded the measure as an attack upon the vested interests of a large and 
respectable body of tradesmen, whose capital was embarked in it. He was 
also opposed to it because it would open the door to enormous frauds, and 
make every policeman a spy and every magistrate an inquisitor. 

Mr. Vintikes, as chairman of the Licensing Committee, explained the 
impression which the evidence elicited before that tribunal had made upon 
his mind, and contended that all the witnesses had joined in condemning 
the system as detrimental to society. 2 aka 

Mr. Hexry declared that the bin was in almost every point conflicting 
and contradictory to the report of the Committee to which Mr, Villiers 
alluded. That Committee recommanded that there should be one license 
for the sale of all intoxicating drinks, and that the license should be issued 
by the magistrates; but the bill under discussion did not include any pro- 
Vision ot that kind. Ife had no objection to the proposition that every 
Person who sold wine should sell food also; but the Government had taken 
the converse of that proposition by insisting that all persons who sold food 
Should be subjected to the surveillance of the police in order to compel them 
to tike out wine or beer licenses. : 

Mr. Bexvon confessed that he had intended to vote for the Lill, but that 
the speeches of Mr. Hardy and Mr. Henley had converted him into an oppo- 
nent. Ile believed that the bill would lead to the universal sale of ardent 
spints without any check on the abuses which would be entailed by such a 
system. As the measure was manifestly prepared without due consideration 
of all the difficulties to be encountered in legislating for such a subject he 
hoped the Government would withdraw it, and bring in another next 
Session whict would apply the same system of precaution to the sale of wine 
and spirits, . 

Sir M. Trto gave an independent support to the bill, as his own 
€xperience convinced him that the populations of wine-growing countries 
Were amongst the most steady and sober inthe world. 

The CuaNceLion of the Excneauer replied in detail to the arguments 
adduced against the bill, and expressed his willingness to introduce a clause 
7, uPtng from the visits of the police the shops of bakers and confectioners. 
He denied that the bill was disapproved by the public opinion of England. 
The real question before the House was whether it would attempt to modify 
sud improve the present licensing system, which had been so generally con- 
“enned. ‘The measure had been drawn in strict conformity with the spirit 
«! the recommendations of the Committee on Licensing, and he hoped the 
House would by a decisive majority support that Committee. 

(iu a division the second reading was carried by 267 to 193. ; 

_ jue Exchequer Bills Bill was read a third time and passed, the Irish 
Census Bill reveived a second reading, and the House adjourned, 


1 


TUESDAY, MAY 8 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
REVISION OF THE LITURGY, , 
Lord Eaury moved that an humble address be presented to her Majest 
Pravin * Majesty to be pleased to appoint 2 Commission to prepare suc! 
alters d umendments in the Canons and Book of Common Prayer as 


tothem may appear desirable, and to consider of such other matters as in 
‘Heir Jul.ment may most conduce to the ends above mentioned. His Lord- 

D: tered at it length into the consideration of the points by which 
) 


tS were prevented from joining the Church, or which confirmed 
OD; 0 » maintained that the present was a period favour- 

i uliies which had led to disunion, and that there could 

la precedent existed in the 

toval from the Prayer-look of certain special services. 
Archbishop of Canterbury opposed the motion, although he was 
to give credit to the noble Lord who kad introduced the subject for a 
desire to promote the interests of the Church. He regarded the 
itposal as likely to inflict material injury upon the Establishment, 

Lord Lyrratroy also opposed the motion. 

The Bishop of Lonvon denied that the Episcopal Bench were opposed to 


Incer 


personal to | 


change in the total financial policy of the 
whole operations of a trade in which 
He denied that any cause had been shown why Parliament should retrace 
its steps, and he culled upon the House not to reject a measure which con- 
tained within it the germ of a great moral benefit to the masses of the 
country. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


293 


Earl Sraxiorr having expressed his dissent to the motion, 
Earl Graxvit.e recommended Lord Ebury to witudraw it. ? 
The Bishop of Oxrorn entcred his strenuous protest against such a 


motion being entertained. 


After a few words from the Bishop of Casier, 
Lord Exsuny withdrew his motion, and the House adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE PAPER DUTY, 
On the order of the day for the third reading of the Paper Duty Repeal 


Bill, 


Sir Starrory Norriucorr moved, as an amendment—“ That the present 


stute of the finances of the country rendered it undesirable to proceed fur- 
ther with the repeal of the excise duty on paper.” ‘Uhe hon. Baronet said 
he objected to striking away direct tax 
make up for it but the income tax, whi 
should not be a permanent source of revenue, 
financial state of the country was such that Parliament would not be war- 
ranted in parting with so large a source of revenue, more especially as there 
was every reason to believe that the estimates would not be suilicient to 
cover the extraordinary expenditure of the country. 


ation when there was nothing to 
all parties in the House agreed 
He contended that the 


Mr. M. Grnson said Sir Stafford Northcote’s resolution would entail a 
Government, and derange the 
a capital of £10,000,000 was invested. 


Mr. Bau expressed a belief that, while the repeal of the paper duty might 


possibly tend slightly to reduce the price of books and paper, that advantage 
would be more than counterbalanced by the evil which would be entailed by 
giving an advantage to the foreign manufacture to the detriment of the 
home produce. 


Mr. Putter supported, and Sir M. Faravurar opposed, the bill. 
Lord H. Vane confessed that, unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


could give the House some satisfactory assurances of his ability to meet the 
public burdens next year, without the infliction of new taxes, he would 
not like to part with so large an item of revenue as the 
duty. 


produce of the paper 


Mr. Erice felt compelled to vote against the third reading of the bill, for 


it was impossible as yet to tell what demands might be made upon the 
revenue next year. Looking at the paper duty 
however, he admitted that it could not be defended. 


as an abstract question, 


The Cuancecior of the Excnequer asserted that it was too late to make 


any departure from those financial arrangements, the principle of which 
the House had already sanctioned. 


The extra penny of the income tax had 
already been levied and paid by a large number of her Maj esty’s subjects, 
and it had been understood that the million so derived was correlative with 
the repeal of the paper duty. There was no precedent for such a course as 
that which Sir Stafford Northcote had invited the House to adopt, for it had 
always been the practice to regard legislative changes of this sort as certain 
when Parliament had deliberately sanctioned their principal stages. To 
refuse, under present circumstances, to read the bill a third time would be 
to shock public confidence and to disappoint the expectations of the people. 
He felt confident that the majority of the House would not sanction the 
breach of a legislative promise. 

Mr. T’, Barina denied that the rejection of the bill on the third reading 
would inflict any detriment upon the paper trade, as the manufacturers 
would rather have the duty remain than be exposed to unequal competition 
with the foreigner. Looking to the uncertainties of the future, he could 
not consent to part with a tax which pressed so lightly upon the people and 
yet produced so much to the revenue. 

Mr. Disraxi vindicated the course which he had adopted two years ago 
in voting for the repeal of the paper duty, and argued that the circum- 
stances of the Exchequer were widely different at that time. The sound 
state of the revenue was the only foundation upon which Parliament could 
build up any plans for the amelioration of the people, and surely it could 
not be said that the finances of the country were at present in a state to 
justify such an experiment as the repeal of the paper duty. He repudiated 
the idea that they were to remit the duty whether they could afford it or not. 
The past policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not such as to 
inspire the House with confidence, for he had failed in all the great projects 
of finance which he had urged with the tone of a dictator and the tyranny 
of a despot. , 

At half-past one o’clock the House divided, when the amendment was 
negatived by 219 to 210. The bill was then read a third time. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9%, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
FACTORY LABOUR, 

On the order for going into Committee upon the Bleaching and Dyeing 
Works Bill, moved by Mr. Crook, 

Mr, Basiey moved that the bill be referred to a Select Committee. He 
was favourable, he said, to legislating upon this question; but, with a warm 
desire, on one hand, that the labourer should not be oppressed, he felt, on 
the other, that capital should not be unnecessarily sacrificed. He claimed 
this investigation as an act of justice to the master bleachers and dyers, 
who would consent to any reasonable proposition, but who objected to regu- 
lations which, while they would fetter their industry, would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the workpeople themselves. ; 

Lord AsuLxy opposed this motion. There was cnough evidence before 
the House to enable it to arrive at a correct conclusion upon the subject. 
He disclaimed any imputation upon the master bleachers as a body; the 
complaint was not against the men, but against the system. 

Colonel W. Parten said the bill, with a philanthropic object, would inter- 
fere materially with the commercial interests of the bleaching trade. He 
should prefer placing the trade under the Printworks Act; but he would 
accede to the proposal to refer this bill to a Select Committee if the inquiry 
were restricted, so that legislation might not be thrown over to another 

ssion. 
er J. MAnNeERs Said if the House assented to the motion to refer the 
bill to a Select Committee it would reopen the whole question, and they must 
muke up their minds to shelve it for this year. ; : 

Sir J. Grama said he had voted for the second reading of the bill, and 
nothing should induce him to take a course that would indirectly have the 
etfect of shelving the question for this Session. He thought the time had 
arrived for extending the regulations of the Factory and Printworks Acts 
to bleaching-works; but the subject required great caution. Upon the 
whole, he was of opinion that it would be wise to refer the bill to a 
well-selected Committee, the instructions to which should be drawn with 

are. A 
i Mr. Henry would be ready to refer the bill simply toa Select Committee, 
but should object to the Committee taking evidence. 

After some remarks by Sir k. Colebrooke, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Packe, 

Mr. Rornvck said that, having come to the conclusion that legislation on 
this subject was necessary, and that it should take place this year, he should 
not object to the bill being referred to a Select Committee to discuss its 
clauses, as it would occupy only a few days; but it should be distinctly 
understood that the House was determined to legislate this year, 

Mr. Cobbett and Major Edwards were opposed to a reference to a Com- 

ittee. 
mir G, Lewis said the question was whether it was likely that the clauses 
of the bill would be settled more satisfactorily in a Select Committee or in a 
Committee of the whole House. He was rather prejudiced in favour of the 
latter course; at the same time, if the promoters of the bill preferred a 
Select Committee, it would not materially impede its progress. 

After some further discussion, : F 

Sir H. Cairns observed that there were special circumstances connected 
with bleaching-works which rendered the Fuctory Acts inapplicable to them ; 
and the surest and most expeditious course was to refer the bill to a Select 
Committee, who, if any point appeared to cali for particular inquiry, could 
apply to the House. : 

Upon a division Mr. Bazley’s amendment was negatived by 151 to 147. 

The House then went into Committee upon the bill, the clauses of which 
were discussed during the remainder of the sitting. 

‘The House adjourned at about six o'clock. 


THURSDAY, MAY 10. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
PAPER REPEAL DUTY BILL. 

This bill was brought up from the House of Commons and read a first 
ea MoxTEAGLE gave notice of his intention, on the motion for the 
second reading of the bill, to move that it be read a second time that day 
erhe Earl of Wicxtow hoped that the Government would afford ample 
time for the consideration of the measure before they asked for the second 
reading. He should be sorry to see that House deviating from the usual 

ractice by rejecting bills of that character coming up from the other ITouse. 
if, however, the Government were determined to persevere in hurrying on 


the second reading, he thought it would be the bounden duty of their 


Lordships, under the exceptional circumstances of the case, to reject the 
meusure, 


any revision of the formularies of the Church, although they were unani- | 
mously opposed to the present motion, because they considered that no | 
| grievance had been proved which called forthe uppointinent of a commission 
aifected | for the revision of the Prayer-book. 


| would be ace 


t 


| hold. The 


Rn a subsequent part of the evening, on the second reading of the Custom$ 
> , 

The Earl of Denny said the reason why the party with whom he was 
connected did not offer a substantial opposition to the Customs Bill was 
because they feit that the overthrow of that measure would upset the 
arrangements entered into by connmercial m nm upon the fuith that it 
’ ; ted by Parliamens, ‘They considered the treaty entered 
into with IFrance a most improvident act on the part of her “Majesty’s 
Government; and the proce dings taken by the Prench Government 
since they were armed with the power which the treaty gave them 
showed that they were inclined to exercise it without mercy. In respect, 
however, to the Paper Duty Repeal Bill, his party could fuirly meet that 
question without interfering with the financial atfdirs of the Government. 
His noble friend had given notice of an xmendment tor the rejection ot the 
bill. He would only say thit no exertion on his part should be wanted to 
save the Government upwards of £1,500,000 of revenue. 

The Vublic Improvements Biil and the Petition of Right Bill were 
severally read a second time, 

A series of bills for the consolidation of the criminal law passed through 
Comunittec. 

The Exchequer Bills Bill (£13,230,000) and the Customs Bill were read a 


second time, ——- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
§TuE REFORM BILLS, 

Lord J. Russet, in reply to Mr. Baxter and Mr. Scully, said it would be 
inconvenient to postpone the Committee upon the English Reform Bill until 
after the Scotch and Irish bills had been read a second time, because the 
eifect of such a postponement would be to reopen the whole question of the 
frinchise. With regard to postponing the latter measure until next year, 
cither Lord Palmerston or he would state the course which the Government 
contemplated pursuing. 

THE LATE ABSTRACTION OF EXAMINATION-PAPERS. 

Mr. S. Heruert, in answer to Major S:bthorp, said that the War Office had 
been iu communication with the police authorities on the subject of the late 
abstraction of the examiuation-papers, and were not without hope of 
detecting the offenders. 

THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

Mr. 8S. Weruent, in reply to Mr. Palk, said that the report of the Com- 
mission on the National Defences would be ready in a few days, and until 
it was produced he should not ask a vote from the House for those defences. 

THE POOR LAW BOARD, 

Mr. C. VILLers, in answer to Sir M. Peto, said that the Government in- 
tended to propose the renewal of the Act constituting the Poor Law Board, 
but not to create any fresh powers relating to the removal of nuisances, 

WINE LICENSES TO REFRESHMENT-HOUSES, 

In Committee of Ways and Means, 

Lhe Cuancetsor ot the ExcuxaveR moved the new scale of duties to be 
charged upon licences to refreshment-houses, and upon licenses to sell 
foreign and British wines therein. 

Mr. Ayrron denounced the proposed system of licensing, and complained 
that the Committee was left without any information as to what the term 
“ refreshment-houscs ”? was to mean. 

The Cuancentor of the Excuxavuer said the bill would define what 
those houses were to be, and by agreeing to the resolution no one 
would be pledged to any particular description of house. The right hon. 
gentlemen, in reply to Lord J. Manners, said that if Ireland and Scotland 
were included the new licensing system would, be believed, yield to the 
revenue from £60,090 to $70,000 per annum, the larger proportion of which 
would accrue from wine licenses. 

A discussion then arose with regard to the 
the term ‘* retreshment-houses ” 
of interference on the part of the 
new licensing system, 

The Committeé then divided upon the first portion of the resolutions 
charging 10s. Gd. for a license to keep u refreshment-house when the rent is 
under £20 a year, which was agreed to by 173 to 103, 

On the next item in the resolution, imposing a duty of £1 1s. upon refresh- 
ment-houses where the rental was upwards of £20, 

Mr. Ayrron moved to substitute 10s. 6d., in order to create one uniform 
rate of duty. 

After some discussion, the amendment was rejected by a majority of 159 
to 88, and the original proposition was agreed to. 

‘The remainder of the resolutions were agreed to without opposition. 

The House then went into Committee upon the bill, and the remainder of 
the night was occupied by a consideration of its clauses, 


0 description of houses which 
was to include, and also as to the power 
police which would be given under this 


LORD GREY AND LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
A lively and entertaining correspondence has passed between Lord 


Grey and Lord Jotn Russell. Lord Grey, in his late speech against 
Lord John’s Reform measures, accused him of having committed his 
colleagues to the question of Reform upon his own individual responsi- 
bility, and without previous consultation with them. The statement 
was supposed to have reierence to Lord John’s abortive measure brought 
forward in 1852, and accordingly Mr. Walpole repeated it in that sense 
curing the recent debate on the Reform Bill. Mr. Walpole was, how- 
ever, interrupted by Lord John Russell, who made the brief but 
emplatic remark, ‘* It is not true."’ Lord Grey thereupon addresses 
a letter to ‘‘ dear Lord John,” in which he explains that he referred to 
a declaration of opinion made by his Lordship when Premier, some 
three or four years previously, and that this was the ledge which was 
made without the knowledye of the Cabinet, and which he and other 
members of the then Government deemed inexpedient. Lord John 
makes a caustic reply, and one not at all calculated to restore Lord 
Grey’s equanimity. He first states that he has referred back to his 
speeches, delivered in 1848 and 1849, and finds that they are of “a 
very Conservative nature.” He then, with much grandeur, rebukes 
Lord Grey for having divulged Cabinet squabbles. “I have no recol- 
lection of anything which passed in the Cabinet at that time, but if 
Thad I should not think myself at liberty to refer to any differences 
in the Cabinet to which I even p without the permission of the 
Queen, which I have not asked, and do not mean to ask.” 

With unwary candour, Lord Grey had referred to his own harassed 
position at the Colonial Oflice as his reason for not deserting his 
colleagues after Lord John’s unadvised pledge about Reform on 
their return to power after Lord Derby's failure. This recalled to 
Lord John’s recollection the pleasing circumstance that he had had a 
good deal of work to do to defend Lord Grey's administration of the 
colonies, as he does not omit to remind him. Unfortunately, Lord 
John Russell goes a stepfurther, He says he little thought that while 
he was endeavouring to back up Lord Grey, and attend him as his 
squire in a tour through fifty colonies, Lord ane “was all the time 
hoarding up accusations to be used against him eleven or twelve years 
afterwards in a place where he could not reply.” This isa slip for 
which even Lord John must be sorry. Lord Grey may well be able to 
remember that he was against any revival of the Reform agitation, and 
annoyed at Lord John Russell putting his foot into it without a word 
to his colleagues, and yet be guiltless of the ungrateful intentions 
ascribed to him. 

But all this is preliminary to what is intended to be the most 
damaging part of the letter—viz., a quotation from a speech delivered 
by Lord Grey in 1852, in which that noble Lord not only explained the 
grounds upon which Lord John thought it desirable that a Reform Bill 
should be introduced, but added, ‘‘ and I think he is right! ”” 

Lord Grey’s answer to this is, “ You know perfectly well that it is 
the duty of a member of Government, when its acts are attacked in 
Parliament, to state, as well as he can, the reasons by which the Cabinet 
he belongs to has been guided, even though sometimes those reasons 
may not have been conclusive to his own mind. My object in that 
speech was to explain as I understood them your motives for the course 

ou had taken, without implying my own concurrence in opinions which 
it was notorious to yourself and to all our colleagues that | was far from 
sharing. It appears from the report you have quoted that I was 
betrayed into using some expressions going beyond this line, and un- 
doubtedly it was not my intention to do so.’”’ 

It must be confessed that the correspondence is not assuring to those 


| who put their faith in statesmen. 


_ A Naro.konic CeREMONY.—A funeral service was solemnised on Saturday 
in the chapel of the Tuileries, being the anniversary of the death of 
Napoleon I, at St. Helena. The Emperor, Empress, and the Princes and 
Princesses of the Imperial family were present. The health of Prince 
Jerome not permitting bim to be present at the mass at the Tuileries, he 
Was represented at the Church of the Invalides (where a funeral service was 
likewise performed) by an aide-de-camp, and by the officers of his house- 
Church of the Invalides was filled by the survivors of the old 


Imperial army, attired in their antiquated uniforms, 
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INSPECTION OF THE LONDON RIFLE BRIGADE BY THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

On Saturday the City of London Rifle Brigade, about twelve hundred 
strong, was inspected by the Duke of Cambridge, the Colonel of the 
brigade, on the parade-ground in front of the Horse Guards, St. James’s 
Park. The ground was kept by the Westminster Volunteers; but the 
comparatively small body proved wholly inadequate to keep order among 


the thousands who strove to get into position in the front. For nearly two 
hours the volunteers worked with great energy and with ceaseless g | 
humour to keep the crowds within the line; and it was highly amusing 
to see how, as soon as they had effected their object in one part, the 
people swarmed again over the whole area in the greatest confusion. The 
gallant Westminsters charged with the barrels of their rifles, for, 


happily, there were no bayonets fixed; they threatened with the butt 
ends; they used them lengthwise against the most prominent 
of the eager sightseers, but still the crowd kept surging over 
the boundaries. Sometimes a more active and adventurous youth 
would break through, and try to run over to the opposite side; a 
chase was immediately commenced by one or two of the volunteers, and 
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the offending party was brought back, not, however, to the place whence 
he had started, for the “ring” had been broken, and the task of dressing 
the line was again to be performed amid the laughter of the crowd. 
About five o’clock four of the Life Guards mounted made their appear- 
ance, and the effect upon the crowd was magical. ‘There was a general 
cry of ‘‘ Here's the reg’lars!’’ and a volunteer movement to the rear, 
which the sight of a regiment of Westminster Light Infantry could not 
D About a dozen mounted Life Guardsmen, with 
their curveting and prancirg black steeds, soon put the mass of spec- 
tators into scmething like shape, and the front of the large square was 
dotted here and there with the light grey uniforms of the gallant West- 


have accomplished. 


minster force, 

As soon as the ground was clear, the London Rifle Brigade, preceded 
by the band, marched into the parade, and took up their position in 
line on three sides of the extended square. The Duke of Cambridge, 
attended by his Aides-de-Camp, arrived on the ground at half-past five, 
and rode round the front and rear of the force. The brigade then 
formed up into companies, and proceeded to march from the left round 
the parade, in open column of companies, at the slow, the quick, and 
at the double. In the march round, the brigade had to wheel at each 
of the four angles, and considerable interest was evinced in this part of 
their movement. The left weel in the first movement was rather uneven 
in some of the companies; but in the second the men gained more con- 
fidence, and wheeled with great precision. The fifth and second companies 
were remarkably perfect, and great cheering and clapping of hands 
rewarded them for their very steady and perfect movements. Themarch at 
the double also elicited great cheering. The brigade re-formed, changed 
front twice, and advanced in line at the quick andat the double. In the 
latter movement the brigade swept down with extreme regularity, and 
the long dark lines were brought up at the ‘‘halt”’ in a smart and 
soldier-like manner. The men then faced right about and again advanced 
in line, amid the enthusiastic cheering of the crowds of spectators. After 
some further marching and counter-marching the brigade formed a 
hollow square, inclosing the Duke of Cambridge, Lieut.-Colonel Hicks, 
and others; when his Royal Highness, ina few words, complimented 
the men on their proficiency in their drill, and expressed the great 
satisfaction which he had derived from the inspection. The men then 
formed four abreast, and, headed by the band, marched back to 
the playground of Christ’s Hospital, where they had paraded before 
proceeding to the Horse Guards. 

There could not have been less than from 25,000 to 30,000 persons 
present ; the roofs of the Horse Guards and adjacent buildings were 
covered with spectators ; the windows were occupied by ladies ; and walls 
and lamp-posts, trees and railings, and every spot on which the London 
yamin and eager sightseers could perch was appropriated in spite of 
many good-humoured remonstrances from the sentries. ; 

A grand review of volunteers is announced to take place in Hyde 
Park on the 18th inst, : 

There was a strong muster of the Volunteers on Wednesday evening 
in Holland Park. In all about two thousand men assembled. The 
review was fixed to commence at a quarter to six; but it was quite 
seven before all the corps were on the ground. Ata little after six 
o’clock her mgd accompanied by Princess Alice, drove - the 
avenue to Holland House, and there is very little doubt that the Royal 
visit was made in the expectation of seeing the whole brigade assembled. 
‘As it was, however, only the Westminsters were on the ground. Im- 
mediately on the arrival of the Royal cortége Earl Grosvenor, the 
Colonel of the Westminsters, marched up his regiment in open column 
of companies, and, wheeling into line, the whole corps advanced in ad- 
mirable order, and for the first time her Majesty received a Royal 
salute from a regiment of her volunteers. The whole manceuvre was 
really well done. Jer Majesty then quitted the avenue. Soon after- 
wards a detachment of the Engineers made their appearance, followed 
by the St. George’s Volunteers, a company of the Volunteer Guards, 
the South Middlesex Volunteers, and the West Middlesex. The brigade 
was then formed, and went through certain evolutions admirably. 

As it is considered probable that her Majesty will review the Volun- 
teer forces later in the summer, no field-day will take place in Hyde- 
park on May 18. 


SAYERS AND THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Tue announcement that the champion would pay a visit to Liverpool 
on Monday week drew together at and around the Lime-street Kail- 
way Station an immense concourse of persons, all eager to get a look 
at the man who had supplied the one great subject of conversation in 
all circles for a week past. On the arrival of Sayers he was vocifé- 
rously received, and to such a height did the enthusiasm run that his 
more ardent admirers took the horses from the car and drew it in 
triumph to the Talbot Hotel, where he proposed to sojourn. There he 
had to show himself at the window, in answer to deafening cheers 
from the crowd outside. In the afternoon he appeared on ’Change. 
He had been expected there, and for more than an hour previous the 
commotion in the rooms, on the “ flags,”’ and around the neighbour- 
hood, was very great. By the time of the champion’s arrival the t 
square and the streets leading to it were choked. Cheer after cheer 
rent the air when he approached. He was conducted into the rooms, 
and way with difficulty was made for his progress to the upper end. 
The presentation of a purse, containing about 120 sovereigns, then 
took place. In thanking the subscribers, Sayers made no attempt at 
a speech; indeed the continuous broadsides of cheers would have 
ensured failure had he done so. All he did say was, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the kind manner in 
which you have received me.’’ He then retired. The whole reception 
was @ genuine ovation. 

While at Liverpool Sayers visited her Majesty’s ships Wustings and 
Majestic, invited by the oflicers at the earnest request of the men. 
Captain Mends, of the Mayestic, availed himself of the occasion to read 
a moral on the virtues of courage and endurance. When Sayers 
was about to leave the ship the seamen asked permission to man the 
rigging, which they did, loudly cheering the champion, 

Sayers has since addressed a letter to the 7'imes, in which he thanks the 
public for their patronage. ‘‘ It is not for me,” he says, ‘ to pass any 
remark ee my late struggle, when the New World was pitted against 
the Old, but one ae I can say in honesty, that I did my best for the 
land of my birth and dearest affections. I had opposed to me one 
worthy of me, and whose activity, rapidity, and pluck it was no small 
task to encounter. Sprung from our own race, the Americans inherit 
our best qualities, and, as our conflicts with them have in the progress 
of time ended in peace, so may every bitterne:s engendered by the late 
struggle for the championship pass away for ever.’” He expresses the 
hope that, ‘* to whatever period Providence may extend my life, no act 
of mine, either in private or public life, will be unworthy of one who 
has received the notice of the 7'imcs newspaper.” 

The editor of Bell's Live, who was the referee at the late fight, in- 
forms his readers that two superintendents of police have waited upon 
him with an official message, to the effect that, if the fight were renewed 
in any place within reach of a Secretary of State’s warrant, all persons 
who were concerned it would be criminally prosecuted. This warning 
makes the editor anxious that the difficulty between the two men should 
now be amicably adjusted, and he has accordingly expressed his inten- 
tion ‘‘ to wash his hands of the business.” 


FRENCH CRITICISM ON THE FIGHT, 

The fight has been commented on rather widely in the French press. 
The Jébats publishes an article by M. John Tamale: in which he 
says: ‘ We see in this struggle the Old World and the New pitted 
against each other—old England and young America. ‘The American 
giant is tall and robust like the trees of the New World. He is built 
after the pattern of its forest lakes and rivers, he is the type of primitive 


nature. His opponent is the model of the Old World, the concentrated | 


product of centuries, the essence of civilisation, the creature of art. 
This Englishman is a masterpiece of cultivation. But we must never 
forget that both the athlete are men of the same blood and race. It is 
Angland in its adolescence and England in its virility, but still the same 
England. Between the two there is rivalry, but no emnity. 
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boxers may fight each other like Homer’s heroes, but they would unite 
against a foreigner. The Englishman cannot help. being proud when he 
sees an American. He says, ‘It is 1 who made him what he is. He 
is proud of the blows he receives from his formidable child, and reccg- 
nises his own blood. We desire to observe here how thoroughly this 
Englishman, Sayers, represents his nation. | Patient endurance, 
indomitable energy, invincible perseverance, a tacit oath to die rather 
than yield—those distinguishing attributes of the English character are 
strongly marked in this pugilistic drama. Although we may seandalise 
some delicate tastes, we cannot help admiring that miraculous fortitude 
and power of will which sustained the Englishman while fighting for 
two hours with one arm against the human avalanche which 
was continually rolling upon him. Five and twenty times was 
he flung upon the sward, and five and twenty times he rose 
again, the living image of England on the field of battle. History 
tells us that Englishmen are always beaten in the first campaign; like 
all men of strong character, they gather force from misfortune. It 
seems that, like Antwus, they must kiss the earth before they know 
their strength, for after a sertes of defeats we find them ever masters 
of the field of battle. If they are not thoroughly beaten at first their 
destruction wili be a work of time. But there is still another reason 
which has made us allude to this singular fight. We mean the pro- 
found and universal and ardent interest which it aroused in England, 
and which seems to us to have a political signiticance. During the 
last year and a half volunteer rifle corps have been formed in England, 
and the newly-awakened popular interest in the recent fight is 
intimately connected with the prevalent idea among Englishmen of the 
necessity of taking measures for the defence of their territory. Several 
of the French newspapers, in speaking of this fight, have only seen in 
itarude and disgusting exhibition. For ourseives we recognise the 
play of animal instinct, but we think that there is something else to 
which attention should be paid. The first defence of England consists 
in her wooden walls; and her second line of defence consists in the 
broad chests and formidable arms which play their part in contests like 
that which we have described. England sees in them a provision for 
the defence of the country. Such, it seems to us, is the moral of this 
fight—such the explanation of the interest it has excited in every class 
of English society—and such is our excuse for having occupied the 
attention of our readers with a description of it.” 

Another journalist also treats us to an account of the fight, and talks 
of the ‘‘ white daughters of Albion, with their fair hair, rushing to 
witness it.’’ This gentleman says :—‘‘ Deprived of the right eye, 
which swelled like a balloon under the formidable blows of Tom 
Sayers, the American raised his powerful hands, which nothing could 
resist, against his adversary. Do you hear the cracking of the jawbone? 
Do you see those teeth vomited by the hero with his blood? That is 
the jawbone and those are the teeth of the brave and unlucky Tom 
Sayers. Your hearts palpitate and tremble, 0! young virgins of 
England ; you fear for the glory of your beautiful country. Be re- 
assured! ‘I'om lives yet. In vain the blows of the invincible Jonathan 
fall like hail on the indomitable face of John Bull. Tom Sayers 
remains unhurt, like an old oak after a storm. By a second blow 
Sayers knocked out his adversary’s left eye. Ah! what a magnificent 
blow! Shout, clergymen, and you, young ladies, with eyes so soft!” 
The writer believes, or affects to believe, that the ring was half sur- 
rounded by ladies—as the ring at aon (in civilised France) is, 
whenever men, horses, and bulls mutually torment and gore each other. 
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LORD EBURY ON THE LITURGY. 

Lorp Exvry is one of those men whom the world is in the 
habit of styling busybodies, He is an instance of the truth that 
nothing but great abilities can prevent any one from being 4 
kind of nuisance who takes up the duty of putting things to 
rights as the business of his life. Some years back his Lordship 
took the observance of Sunday in hand, and produced some of 
the most scandalous riots of the day. Of course, his intentions 
were excellent: indeed, that is the worst of him. A man who 
openly professes mischief can be put down; but what are you to 
do with a respectable mediocrity whose fussiness is benevolent 
and his very boring virtuous? To snub him seems cruel; yet 
it is impossible to encourage him, for in that case you would 
become committed to his views. And his views are dangerous, 
because they lead him to meddle with the most delicate and difli- 
cult subjects, subjects altogether beyond his parts, while their 
character tempts his benevolence, Commit yourself to Lord 
Ebury, and you would be in for excitements like those of the 
greatest agitations, being all the while under a guidance about 
as vigorous as that of an elderly lady, 

For instance, here is the question of the Liturgy. The 
Liturgy is a very noble one; it is also a very ancient one. But 
objections can be made to it; and, probably, if the country were 
in a state of perfect religious harmony and impartiality, a band 
of men as able as the old Fathers of the Church could considerably 
improve it to the general satisfaction. What, however, is the 
actual position of affairs? In the first place, the country is 
singularly divided on religious questions, and these divisions are 
represented partly in the Church itself. Tho Liturgy could not 
be revised without doctrinal questions coming up, sides would 
be taken pro and con, all the newspapers would turn theo- 
logical, both Houses would have field days on the great matters 
at stake, and the Prayer-book would be a bone of contention in 
the public arena, How much its prestige might be shaken by 
such @ process we are almost afraid to think; buat it is well 
worth notice that the effect of such a fight about any object is 
always to lower its value and rub off its sanctity. ‘The battle 
itself, the renown of the combatants on each side, quite over- 
shadows the importance of what is fought for. We need only 
instance the damage done to certain of the more mystical figures 
of the Prophecies by the eternal wranglings kept up about 
their meaning. A blasphemer will joke about the “little horn,”’ 
the scarlet lady, or the number of the beast, who would not 
venture to bring his irreverent pleasantries inside the shadow 
of the Mount of Olives. 

Of course we are aware that it may bo said that nothing can 
ever be improved if we shrink from the task of attempting it 
for fear of the consequences. Lut, to begin with, the Bible and 


the Liturgy have a position of their own: reforming them is not | 


like reforming the Corporation of London, or even the re- 
presentation of the liouse of Commons, The religion of the 


The two country has not changed in the same sort of way as its political than when the 


and social state; while the very tinge of antiqueness which our 
sacred books have is an element in their attractiveness like the 
grey timeworn look of a country church. Once bresk in on 
the associations of the fixed Book of Public Prayer, and we defy 
you not to vulgarise it, Lt would be no longer the book of our 
ancestors, the great literary link between their worship and 
ours. It would smack of Select Committees, and smell of Mr, 
Barry’s paint and lime. Is it worth while even to risk such a 
result? And what do you hopein exchange? Harmony? Why, 
the attempt would divide the Church into a party of Reformers of 
the Prayer-book, and a party of Conservutives cf it. Where 
there is party there will be some faction. Hach sect wili want 
the revision conducted in its own interests, and in accordance 
with its peculiar views. The Church’s enemies will side, of 
course, with the innovators, in hopes of lowering her dignity as 
a traditional and established Church. ‘This may have some 
attractions for Lord Ebury’s party, but it is not the interest of 
the Church's real friends to muke it posible, 

The minor point—whether the service is not inconveniently 
long, and too full of repetitions—is a comparatively harmless 
one. We do not, however, believe that any great number of 
poople are so much annoyed by tho length of the service as 
Lord Ebury; or that, generally, the real church-goer is hkely 
to grudge half an hour more or less, The masses are doomed 
to such incessant uorelieved toil that we cannot wonder if they 
make Sunday a holiday, while thore who are indifierent to all 
public worship will not be bribed by a clergyman offering to 
“out it short” to stir from home or sacrifice their walk. Indeed, 
this is not, as it appears to us, the direction in which a Church 
Reformer should press his object of making Church more 
attractive. Let him rather endeavour to clevate and enrich the 
tone of preaching; let him urge ca the clergy a more natural 
and vivacious style of exposition and exhortation. There are 


some dry preachers who would probably take the time stolen 
from the Liturgy and add it to their discourses; and how would 
the poor fellow who has been coaxed to the building by a pro- 
mise of shorter worship like that / 

Religious affairs, generally, are, we think, going on better 
than might have been expected, which is another very good 
reason for not disturbing the Church. Our piety wants unction 
and warmth, and the secular tendencies of the age are not very 
favourable to spiritual life of any kind. But whether we take 
church- building, or the literature of such subjects, or the 
absence of low anti-religious literature, or the general tone of 
the working classes towards the Church, we d/o find an improve- 
ment such as could hardly have been expected thirty years ago. 
Why do not those who have self-confidence enough (like the 
Ebury school) to call themselves ‘éke religious world,” par 
excellence, make @ right and wise use, rather than a foolish, 
meddlesome one, of this revival, or reaction, or whatever elso it 
may be called? The way to do this is not by agitating for 
changes, but by spreading the ‘‘ means of grace”’ actively on 
foundations already existing. If agitation was desirable, ot the 
kind under review, Lord Ebury would still not be the man to 
head it; und we hope that, for the future, he will keep more 
nearly within the range of his strength, An aristocratic saint 
is a pretty object to contemplate; so is a goldfish; but, like a 
goldfish, the noble Lord will find a small sphere quite suilicient 
tor his energies. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Her Masesry Gave A Concert on Wednesday evening, at which Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mesdames Miolan and Csillag, Mdlle. Jenny Meyer, Signors 
Giuglini, Gardoni, Zelger, Belletti, and Santley, assisted. 

Tux Queen AND THE Roya Famity will leave Buckingham Palace on 
the 20th or 21st inst. for Osborne. 

_ Tux Prince Consorr, accompanied by the young Vrince Arthur, 
inspected the gun-factories and stores at Woolwich a few days since. 

Tur Trip or QUEEN Vicroria To BERLIN (says a letter from that city) has 
been postponed to the end of August or the beginning of September. The 
happy event in the family of Prince Frederick William is expected to take 
place towards the end of July. 

A Vink Portrait or Tux QuEEN, the gift of her Majesty to the Parlia- 
ment of Victoria, has recently been received in Melbourne trom England. 
An address of thunks to her Majesty trom both llouses of the Leyisiature 
has been passed in recognition of the gift. 

A new Work from the pen of Mr. George Borrow, author of ‘La 
Vengro,”’ is announced under the title, ‘The Sleeping Bard; or, Visions 
of the World, Death, and Hell, translated from the Cambrian British of 
Elis Wyn.” 

Tue Svez Canat has had its usual ill luck by the total loss, off Corsica, of 
the Jason, freighted trom Mapseilles with machinery, tools, and workmen, 

Tue First Stare BALL or THE Season will be given on Wednesday, the 
16th inst., at Buckingham Palace. 

Mr. Henry Watson, tax-collector at Ipswich, is a defaulter to the amount 
of £1000, his defalcations extending over a series of years. He has been 
apprehended, 

Mr. Srnaiont, Clerk of Arraigns at the Central Criminal Court, London, 
committed suicide, last week, by hanging himself in his bedroom. 

Tue WINNER OF THE First Prize or 200,000i1, (£20,000) in the last 
drawing of the Austrian Credit Bank Lottery was a cook on board a Lloyd’s 
steamer. 

A Conrractor on the Fortmartine and Buchan Railway has employed 
women as navvies, 

Tur Bisuor or Lonpon has refused to license the Rev. Thomas Dove 
Dove, M.A., to the curacy of St. George’s-in-the-Hast, to which he was 
nominated by the Rev. Bryan King. Mr. Dove was for some time Curate 
to the Rev. W. J. E. Bennet, M.A., Vicar of Frome, and joined Mr, King 
about three months since. 

_ ‘Pare GUARANTER Funp rok Hk INTERNATIONAL Exurerrion of 1862 
is in a fair way of completion. ‘Ihe amount now reaches £207,000, 

Av tug Recent Sreepiecuase Races or ATHLONE the ‘ Arab Maid” 
cleared thirty-six feet over a stone wall. 

Mr. Gamuart has secured Mr. Millais’ “‘ Black Brunswickers ” at £1000, 

and is also the purchaser, at £700, of the same artist’s ** Apple Blossom,” 
which had remained unsold from last year’s Academy exhibition, 
_ A Monument in Honour of the Indian hero Havelock will be publicly 
inaugurated at Sunderland early in the autumn. His Royal Highness the 
General Commanding-in-Chiet will be invited on the occasion, and hopes 
are entertained that Lord Clyde will also be present. 

TurEK Tuovsanpd Pounps have been collected, chiefly from men of 
letters and their friends, in aid of the memorial church of George 
Herbert, the poet, at Bemerton. About £1000 are still needed to complete 
the work. 

A Prrition to THe Emperor, praying that the title of Count de Nice 
may be conferred on the Imperial Prince, is being signed in all towns and 
villages of the county of Nice; the ladies of the city are signing a similar 
petition to the Empress. 

Tue HaALiaM Supscaiption has reached £1000. The time has therefore 


come when the form of memorial may be considered. 

THERE IS A Rerorr that Government intends to adopt Capt. Fowke’s 
plan tor altering the Nattonal Gallery in Trafalgar-square, first. publisucd 
in the Cornhili Magazine. 

Tur Paeaises of the Patent Ulmate Ammonia and Chemical Working 
Company, at Grays, in Essex, sutfered terribly in a conflagration on Sunday 
morning. 

A Dramatic Prrrormance will be given on Tuesday next at the Sadler's 
Wells ‘Lheatre, the protits of which will be devoted to the erection of a 
sunple monument in Highgate Cemetery where the mortal remaius of Mis. 
Warner now repose, 
ie Tue AUTHORITIES IN COMMAND AT CratHAm have decided on placing 

several hundred of the troops at that garrison under canvas during the pre- 
| Sent summer, the experience of former years having shown that the 19en 
‘encamped are far more healthy, and the percentage of sick’ much! less, 

troops ure living and sleeping in their crowded barracks. 
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one Reravine of the carriage-way of Fleet-street with new Aberdeen 
8Tanite cubes three inches wide was completed on Monday. The immense 
tYatfic had worn the old stone, which, when laid down in 1846, was nine 
Inches in depth, to four inches and a half. if 

THE LINE-or-BartLe SaiLing-sure Powerful, 84, was , 
at Chatham on ‘Tuesday afternoon, her timbers having ar ae 
so very rotten, and the vessel altogether so unserviceable, that it was not 
considered expedient to have her converted into a screw steam-ship. 

Tut: Rev. James Bonwett, of St. Philip's, Stepney, has re-entered upon 
the ministerial dutics of his parish, so as to oblige his Bishop to proceed 
with the charge against him or to abandon it. 

A Gesrrat Merrine of the National Rifle Association was to have 
been held on Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. Sidney Herbert. This 
gentleman, however, was detained at a Cubinet Council, and the mecting 
was adjourned. 

A Rare-cot.ectror at Paddington, one That-her, is a defaulter to the 
amount of above £1500. 

Two GaLbant Sonpiers have just died, within a few days of each others 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, had served upwards of sixty years, and wae 
present at some of the hottest contlicts in the Peninsula, and in India. The 
other, Major-General Berkeley Drummond, had served tor fifty years in the 
Scots Fusilier Regiment, and fought at Quatre Bras und Waterloo. 

Mr. Epwarp Hvaarns, of Brent Lodge, Finchley, has been appointed a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Middlesex, Mr. Huggins Las also been appointed to 
the deputy-lieutenancy of the ‘lower Hamlets. 

Mr. B. C. Srerninson, of the Treasury, has been appointed private 
secretary to the Home Secretary, Sir G. C. Lewis, in the room of Mr. 
Maurice Drummond, appointed Receiver of the Metropolitan Police. 

An OLp Woman NAMED Humruries, of Frome, was visited by Mary 
Gibbons, a neighbour, equally aged (seventy-eight). As Mrs. Humphries 
was taking her snuifbox from the mantelpiece her clothes became ignited. 
Her friend endeavoured to quench the tlumes; her dress caught fire, and 
the result was that the poor old creatures were both burned to death. 

Tur Great Suir Company notify that they intend dispatching the 
Great Eastern from Southampton, for New York, on the 9th of June. Only 
300 first-class passengers will be taken. The charge fora return-ticket is £40, 

Tak “ Evryauvs ’’—which ship Prince Alfred has rejoined—left Spithead 
for the Cape of Good Hope on Saturday; but, in consequence of some 
derangement of her machinery, had to put back next morning. 

Mr. Epwarp Wurrry, long one of the best-known journalists in Great 
Britain, died at Melbourne lately. 

Toe Arcuisnor or Bo1oGNa is said by the Corriere Mercantile to 
have written a leiter to the King of Sardinia couched in most improper 
language. 

M. Aveustr Marterre, an eminent French archwologist, writes from 
Egypt that he has discovered the remains of a large palace in granite in the 
immediate vicinity of the Sphinx. He takes this palace to be that of 
Chephrem, who built the great pyramid. No less than seven statues of this 
Prince have been found in the palace. 

Ture Deatru or Sir Joun Mernvinir, at Edinburgh, is announced. 
Sir John became Lord Provost in 1854, and continued in office till last 
year, when he received the honvur of knighthood, 

JoserH STEPHENSON, a pitman of Greysouthen, who died recently, in the 
80th year of his age, could count in children—sons and daughters, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren —128 descendants, all resident in the 
villages of Greysouthen and Little Clifton. Fifty years ago, when this man 
came as a stranger to Greysouthen, the name of Stephenson was not known 
in that neighbourhood. 


Tne ANNUAL Ceremony of the admission to degrees, and the presenta- 
tion of scholarships and prizes, took place at the University of London on 
Wednesday. Lord Granville delivered an address, and the proceedings 
wore of a very satisfactory character. 

Tux Commission which is sitting in France on the National Defences is 
paying particular attention to the question of fortifying the embouchures of 
the French rivers. 

CapraIn DE Rvusskt, of the French Navy, is reported to have signed at 
Gondar, with the King of Abyssinia, a treaty of commerce and friendship 
very advantageous for France. 

Tux ToraL Sum Spent at THe EnriFip RiFLe Factory between the Ist 
of April, 1859, and the 3lst of March, 1860, was £215,577. The number of 
complete rifles turned out during the same time, 87,405, 

Sir H. Barkiy, K.C.L., Governor of the colony of Victoria, is expected 
home on leave of absence on private affairs. 

Lorn Joun Russe. announced in the Ilouse of Commons on Tuesday 
that the Russian Government, in reply to a despatch on the subject, have 
made answer that they have every desire to respect the graves of the dead 
at Sebastopol, and that they will give orders on the subject. 

Tuk Beician Jovrnas state that the fortifications of Antwerp are 
advancing but slowly, owing to many cases of fever among the workmen. 
It is also said that the wages paid are insuflicient to induce the best to 


remain. This state of things causes great dissatisfaction among the 
townspeople. 
Tuk Civin Compantonsuir oF THE Batu has been conferred upon Mr. 


Erskine May, of the House of Commons, in recognition of his public 
services. 

Tusk xerort of two French men-of-war having been sunk by the fire of 
the V’eiho forts is declared by the Paris journals to be devoid of foundation. 

Tuk RvMovR of another commercial treaty between England and France», 
referring to the abolition of the French differential duties on shipping, 
seems to have spread consternation among the shipowners of Marseilles, 
who have drawn up a petition against it. 


LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Tue Conservative blockade is removed, and the business of the 
Session is to be allowed to pursue its natural course fora time. Some 
of the Conservative members were anxious to continue the blockade, 
but the leaders of the party had beeome ashamed of the obstructive 
policy, and resolutely determined to put an end toit. It will, how- 
ever, be renewed. I have no doubt, when the Reform Bill again makes 
its appearance. ‘This bill is set down to go into Committee on the 4th 
of June, but it is hardly conceivable that it can pass this Session. 
There will, of course, be another long debate on the question that 
“the Speaker do leave the chair;”’ and, considering that we have now 
entered fir into May, that scarcely any of the supplies have been 
granted, and that there are other important bills demanding the attention 
of the House, I do not see how it will be possible, under the most 
favourable circumstances, to dispose of the Reform Bill until about the 
middle of July. It must then go tothe Lords, to run the gauntlet there ; 
afterwards come back to the House, that their Lordships’ amendments 
(for, of course, they will make some) may be considered, and then 
return to the Lords to be finally stamped with the imprimatur of the 
Upper House. No; I fancy we must consider the Reform ques- 
tion as all but disposed of this Session. Not a few of our political 
knowing ones, indeed, declare thst this is a settled. The 
Government, they say, has redeemed its pledge, but, seeing how 
generally opposed the Flouse is to the measure, it will make some 
jurther show of fight and then withdraw the bill. But, supposing that 
the Government persist in forcing on the bill, will the House pass it? 
In the above calculation I have assumed that it will; this, however, is 
very questionable. Indeed, after carefully taking stock of the House, I 
have come to the conclusion that in all probability it will not. At pre- 
sent we have had no division on the bill; but there must be one, not only 
on the clauses in Committee, for on them we may expect innumerable divi- 
sions, but on the bili as a whole; and when that division takes place, which 
will probably be on going intoCommittee, how is the Government to get a 
toujority? The Conservatives will vote against the bill toa man; and 
considering that the Liberal party is not stronger than the Conservative 
by more than twenty votes, that a considerable number of Liberals will 
certainly yote with the Opposition, and that probably not a few will 
take the middle course of absence, I cannot see how, in a stand-up 
fight, the Government can hope for a victory. There is a rumour 
abroad that in Committee, if the bill should get to that stage, an amend- 
Tent wiil be proposed to change the borough qualifications to £8, and 
the county to £20, that the Government w ih accept the amendment, and 
that the bill will then pass without further opposition. This report of 
4 compromise was alluded to by Mr Horsman in his speech the other night | 
when he and Mr. Walter were settling their quarrels. Mr. Horsman | 
heard the rumour from Colonel French, and it has been floating | 
about the Louse and the clubs ever since; but I do not believe that it rests 
oni.ny foundation. ‘ The wish was father to the thought,’’ 1 appre- | 
hend. Some one suggested that this would be the best way to settle 
the question ; and, by a well-known common process, the suggestion | 
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soon crystallised into an assertion that the compromise had been ' 


really made. But you may my upon it that no compromise has been 
made yet. Nor can [ think t 
made. I cannot imagine that Lord John will consent that his mountain 


should bring forth such a ridiculous mouse. Better wait several 


years more thav come to such a lame and impotent conclusion. | 


You will probably be surprised at the smallness of the majority on the 
third reading of the Paper Duty Bill, but I am not. You will remember 
that I warned your readers that the opponents of this measure were 
straining every nerve to defeat it. 


worst that Lever heard from him. It was loose, inconsequential, and 
full of false assertions ; and, though he was in one of his most furious 
moods, I never heard him stumble and hesitate as he did on Tuesday 
night. ‘he fact is, he was speaking against his conviction. He feels 
that he has lately lost ground with his party, and he attempted to 
retrieve it by resorting to his old dashing, slashing style of speaking. 
The attempt was, however, a miserable failure. 

The treasurer of the Sayers Fund reports that he has received from 
the Lords and Commons 300 sovereigns subscribed by three hundred 
Lords and members of Parliament. 

To the genial fancy of an artist employed by Punch (whose writers, 
by-the-way, have all spoken in a yery kindly manner of the movement) 
the gentlemen belonging to the volunteer service are indebted for an 
amount of blackguarding and ribaldry which, by those who have not 


heard it, would scarcely be credited. To the sportive mind of this | 


entleman it occurred to depict a volunteer crossing a road and flinch- 
ing from the deep sarcasm of an urchin who inquires of him * Who 
shot the dog?’ Within a week after the appearance of the cartoon the 
appreciative boys of the streets began to understand the playful satire, 
and now no opportunity is lost of hurling this chaff at the heads of ail 
individuals in uniform whose quiet appearance or suflicient distance 
renders the chance of their taking notice of the in-:ult problematical. 
Were this abuse confined to the little boys it would be too contemptible ; 
but blackguards of a larger growth, the scum and refuse of the courts and 
alleys, idle, loafing vagabonds, thieves out of work, and the whole horde of 
lads between sixteen and five-and-twenty, ‘‘ aggerawater-curl ’’ wearers, 
with greasy caps aud check neckerchiefs, who are always the determined 
opponents of everything orderly and decent, take up the cry, and, 
adding to it choice adjectives from their own vocabulary, follow at a 
safe distance and howl out their obscenities. Wonder has been expressed 
that the volunteer movement has not been more general among the 
rg working classes ; but all the representatives of these classes 
that I have noticed have certainly shown their antipathy to it, either by 
actually joining in the insult or passively standing by and grinning 
an approval in that helpless state of nonentity in which the British 
workmen, when not at work or drunk, is usually to be found. I have 
on more than one occasion seen volunteer corps followed by a 
dense mob with yells of execration; and the behaviour of the roughs 
at the inspection of the London Brigade on Saturday last was 
as blackguard and insulting as can be conceived. Hitherto the volun- 
teers have behaved with singular good temper; but it is time that some 
serious measures should be taken, not for their protection, tor they are 
mostly young men in the prime of life and tolerably accustomed to 
athletic exercises, and I should not be at all afraid of the result of a 
collision between them and the mob. It is the collision that is to be 
dreaded. Good humour will not last for ever ; it is of fragile texture 
in most of us, and a specially stinging insult might produce a blow, 
the blow lead to a shower of stones, and that to a general mélée, 
which would be most unfortunate. It is difficult to suggest a remedy 
for this state of things; but one would imagine that the respectable 

assers-by might discourage the system of insult, and the police might 

e instructed to check as tar as possible the exuberant blackguardism 
of the boys. : 

By the way, what is the meaning of a so lg which has been the 
round of the papers to the effect that ‘‘Mr. Ruskin’s pamphlet on 
the Exhibition of the Academy will this year be writtea by Mr. 
Thornbury’? Surely it would not be more preposterous to announce 
that Mr. Tennyson's next poem will be written by Mr. Tupper. 
= Mr. Mason Jones has been ‘‘orating ” on Lord Macaulay at Willis’s 
Rooms. He has very little new to tell us; and it is painful to hear 
quotations from “ Virginia” and ‘‘Ivry” delivered in a thick brogue 
that you might cut with a knife. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Mr. C. Falconer’s new comedy, ‘‘The Family Sceret,”’ at the Hay- 
market, does him but little credit. It is dreadfully prosy and long- 
winded, and has no novelty in either plot or character. 


Tu usual inaugurative dinner took place on Saturday evening in the 
east room of the Royal Academy. ord Palmerston, the Duke of 
Somerset, Earl De Grey and Ripon, Lord J. Russell, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, the Earl of Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Stanley, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Oxford, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
Earl Grey, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir J. Lawrence, Lieut-Colone! 
Edwardes, Professor Owen, Professor Faraday, Mr. George Grote, and 
Mr. J. Forster were among the guests; and the president, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, occupied the chair. . 

The formal toasts having been honoured as usual, the President 
proposed the health of the guests. Viscount Palmerston was received 
with great cordiality. He said— 


Iam convinced that there isnot one among those whom the Royal Academy 
is in the habit of honouring with invitations of their anniversary meetings 
who does not look forward to that day as one of the brightest in the whole 
course of the year. You meet assembled here politicians forgetful of 
antagonism, men of professions free from their cares, men of literature 
unmindful of their anxieties, men of science, who for a time do not think of 
their labours—all who enter your doors deposit upen your threshold every 
troublingthought of that outer world, and meet here only for a common 
purpose, to appreciate and admire—and, undoubtedly, I am convinced that 
I am speaking the sentiments of all those for whom I am returning thanks 
when I say that I believe there never was an occasion on which those 
assembled within your walls had greater reason to appreciate and to admire. 
The display of talent which we see adorning your walls does the highest 
possible credit to the state of the arts in thiscountry. ‘This country, indeed, 
is making most wonderful progress in eyerything that constitutes national 
greatness and prosperity ; and wonderful it would be if the arts did not keep 
pace with that progress, and did not show that the intellect of this country 
18 equal to any exertion which may be made by any of the other classes and 
interests of the nation. There is nothing more ennobling than the cultiva- 
tion of art. Nations have been great in war, although they were toa 
certain extent deserving of the epithet of barbarians; but a nation to be 
really great must not only excel in its strength, wealth, and prosperity, but 
must excel also, as I am proud to say this country does, in the development 
of its intellectual powers. It has been said of another branch of intellect— 
namely, that which delights us in theatrical representations—it has been 
said, I think unjustly, that 

“ The drama’s patrons give the drama laws.” 


| The drama has more power than that line would imply it to possess; but 


the reverse undouttedly may be said of the departments of art. The artist 
not Only creates, but improves, and directs, and guides the taste of the 
patrons of art; and the power of ihe artist survives even the duration of 
nis life, because even when the mind which directs is gone, and when the 
hand that executes is cold, the genius it recorded continues to remain a 
standard of taste, and to guide and direct the judgment of mankind for 
ages after the decease of the artist himself, I trust that the progress we 
have the satisfaction of seeing may continue, We may think, perhaps, 
when we see the perfection to which the artists of the day have arrived, that 
there is not much left for their successors to do ; but if we only hope that 
the encouragement which is given by public taste to artists will maintain 
art in the degree of perfection to which it has already arrived we shall have 


at such a compromise as this will be | 


; Nor was the Government surprised. | 
Indeed, the Whigs, when the division was called, hardly knew whether | 
they should have a majority at all. The bill ought to be safe now, as | 
the Lords seldom reject a money bill; but, after the unprecedented con- | 
duct of the Opposition in attempting to defeat a finance measure on the | 
third reading, I know not what to say. Mr. Disraeli’s speech was the | 


ample reason to be satisfied. I trust I may be allowed, Sir Charles, by the 
authority of those whom you have honoured, to request that you will permit 
me to drink ‘ Prosperity to the Royal Academy.” 


The President, in the course of the speech in which he proposed the 
health of her Majesty's Ministers, said ia 


I must do the members of the Royal Academy the justice to say that some 
of their own works have been this year withdrawn to make room for others, 
and it is satisfactory, amid the disappointments which under the cir 
cumstances are unavoidable, to see works by contributors occupying those 
prominent places which by a fair and ackuowledged privilege are usually 
assigned to members. From the experience of the present exhibition alone 
it is plain that the additional space which the Academy so much wants 
would be a boon to the contributors, and it is on this account the more 
earnestly desired. The members of the Royal Academy are sincerel 
anxious to render this institution as useful as possible in conformity with 
the objects of its foundation. ‘They, too, are prepared to set their house in 
order; but before they can do so it is essential that they should know with- 
out a figure where and whit their house is to be. Under any circumstances 
| they are deeply sensible of the consideration they have received from the 
present and from the late Government, and knowing how many important 
concerns must take precedence of any questions connected with the fine 
arts—above all, knowing that there is every disposition to do justice to their 
claims—they wait the result without impatience. 


Lord J. Russell replied to this toast. 


I do not rise, Sir Charles, to thank you for the toast of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. I rise rather to protest against it. I think that in these meet- 
ings of the Royal Academy it is very difficult to speak of the merits of her 
Majesty’s Ministers without raising a political depate, and putting you in 
the situation of the Speaker of the House of Commons. Now, if I were to 
dilate on the devotion and patriotism which her Majesty’s Munisters have 
shown in accepting oflice, on the unerring wisdom which all their measures 
show, afd the universal popularity which has attended them, I am afraid, 
instead of meeting the assent of all who are present, I should, as I have 
said, raise a discussion, and have to contend with Mr. Disraeli or some 
other gentleman, to prove the assertions I have made. Therefore, I really 
think that this toast of her Majesty’s Ministers is not one that ought to be 
given. At the same time, I am very grateful to you for the honour you 
have done us, although I must not say much about it. I would rather, if I 
could, speak of the merits of the pictures we sec on these walls. That is 
a topic at least on which we should all agree. And in connection with the 
merits of these pictures I may say that you, Sir Charles, have supplied me 
with an argument for which I am exceedingly grateful; because you have 
said that the cultivation of art and the exhibition of works in the highest 
| style of art, and executed with great skill, tend to elevate the taste and 
improve the minds of the lower orders. I trust, therefore, that by means 
of a great many exhibitions of these and other works of art these orders may 
be permitted to exercise the elective franchise. Certainly I did not expect 
to hear a new argument in favour of lowering the franchise, but as you have 
given me the benefit of thut argument I return you my grateful thanks 
tor it. 

_ With the toast ‘‘ The Interests of Literature,” which was given a 
little later in the evening, was coupled the name of Mr. Motley, author 
of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Mr. Motley thanked the assembly very gracefully for the honour they 
had done him. 


Sr. Gronox’s-1n-1THE-East,—The proceedings in the parish church of 
St. George-in-the-East on Sunday last do not justify the hope that the 
outrages which have so long prevailed there will speedily be brought to a 
close. The interruptions during the morning were much greater than 
usual; and as soon as the doors were opened for the evening service a mass 
of persons rushed into the church, making the most discordant noises. Two 
of the panels in the front row of pews in the south gallery were kicked out. 
Close behind the reading-desk is a large square pew; here a disturbance 
arose, and the pew door was torn away. In the course of the evening a fight 
took place in the churchyard in reference to some keys. As soon as the 
priests and choristers emerged from the vestry at seven o’clock there was an 
indescribable scene of disorder. People jumped on to the seats and howled 
and stamped their loudest. ‘The organist played with all his power, but the 
noise made by the rioters completely drowned the music. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. R. Benson, M.A., Incumbent of Cowley, near Oxford. 
His appearance in the pulpit was the signal for renewed uproar, and every 
few minutes during his sermon he was assatled with groans, bisses, and 
shouts of ‘Go home!’? A large number of clergymen belonging to the 
High Church party have offered to assist Mr. King in the services in con- 
sequence of the Bishop of London’s refusal to license his Curate, Mr. Dove. 


Discovery or Anriquiries,—Some interesting discoveries have been 
made where excavations are in progress at the City of London Gas Com- 
pany's Works, Whitefriars, for the purpose of erecting a new gasometer. 
The workmen have, at a depth of from fourteen to sixteen feet, found relics 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries inclusive, consisting of spurs 
with ornamental rowels, keys, knives, ancient spoons, scissors, some curious 
pointed shoes of the reigng of Edward III. and Richard III., and saddle 
trappings, in excellent preservation; a lady’s gold finger-ring, set with a 
ruby ; silver coins of Richard III., a sixpence of Elizabeth, some Nurem- 
berg or Jetton tokens, a few fragments of ancient pottery ;a piece of Roman, 
with letters “*N. A. M. I. L. C. R.” at the bottow. ; alsoa quantity of brass 
pins, needles, and wire. 

AccIpENT AT THE Royat ITactan OperaA,— Dinorah” was performed at 
this theatre on Saturday evening by command of her Majesty, who honoured 
the performance with her presence. The opera was going well, when, in 
the scene where the shadow song occurs, a tremendous explosion was heard, 
arising from the bursting of one of the instruments by which the artificial 
moonlight is produced. The son of the manager of the light was so severely 
injured that his removal to Charing-cross Hospital was considered necessary. 
Her Majesty sent twice to inquire after the sufferer. The lad, we believe, 
is not irremediably hurt. 


THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 

Tue English invented, years since, a theory that there was no place 
like home, and that for genuine appreciation of home and its delights 
there was no country like England. Indeed, we have a popular song 
on the subject‘ Home, sweet home ’’—which often passes for being 
national, but of which the words were written by an American (Mr. 
Howard Payne), adapted to a Swiss air, and introduced into a 

iece called ‘* Clari,” which was, more or less, a translation from the 

‘rench. We fancy there must be a good deal of domestic life in 
France, though doubtless less in Paris, which is full of out-of-door 
attractions, than in the French provinces; and the Germans are as 
proud of their love of home, and certainly think quite as much of their 
parents, as the English, or any nation in Europe. Herr Adolph Tide- 
mand, in a picture from which we this day publish an Engraving, shows 
us a German interior, with a venerable couple seated in the middle, and 
thinking evidently of something or some one very dear to their hearts. 
The one thing wanting in their home is, doubtless, some sen who is 
away with the army fighting against Napoleon, if the figures in the 
picture belong, as they appear to do, to the early part of the century ; 
or who, if the story be one of the present day, has torn himself away 
from his family to try his fortune with so many other Germans in 
America. The title of Herr Tidemann’s picture seems to imply that 
the thoughts of some absent child are turned towards his parents at 
pont and it is evident from the work itself that of h/m they also are 

inking. 


“THE RISING TIDE.” 

Tue Goodall family is one of the most thoroughly artistic 
families in England, and it has the advantage of being represented not 
merely in one department of art in which all the members follow the 
same family method, but in oil-painting, in water-colour painting, and 
in engraving. The catalogue of the Old Water-colour Society con- 
tains the names of Walter Goodall, who contributes the ‘“ Farmhouse 
Porch,”’ the “ Dutch Shrimpers,”’ “On the Dutch Coast,” and “ The 
Rising Tide,’’ which we this day engrave, and of Edward A. Goodall, 
who sends a Venetian scene, entitled ‘‘The Approach of Night.” 
Every one in England who interests himself in art knows Edward 
Goodall, the excellent engraver of the views in Turner’s “ South 
Coast” and of “Cologne,” “ Tivoli,” and so many other admirable 
works by the same painter. Then, at the present Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, few pictures are more remarked than the ‘ Early 
Morning in the Wilderness of Shur,” a magnificent Eastern scene 
by Frederick Goodall, who had never before been to the Kast for 
his inspiration, and who had gained his well-earned reputation 
by such works as ‘‘The Tired Soldier,’ ‘The Village Festival,"’ 
“The Gipsy Encampment,’’ ‘The Soldier’s Dream,’’ ‘ Raising 
the Maypole,” &c, Of Walter Goodall's ‘ Rising Tide" we say 
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nothing, because (minus, of course, its effective 
colouring) it speaks for itself in our engraving. 
Otherwise, in treating of the Goodalls generally, 
we should certainly have said something specially 
of Walter Goodall. He must—to advert to what 
we commenced with—have had the advantage of 
beginning his artistic education very young ; an‘ 
this is really an advantage which can scarcely be 
over-estimated, and which explains to some extent 
how, in so many instances, the sons of successful 
artists have themselves attained success—which 
in other professions, be it remembered, is by 
no means the rule. ‘Thus Horace Vernet 
drew and painted as a child in the studio of his 
father Karl Vernet ; and Karl Vernet, we may be 
sure, was not allowed to remain idle in /’s early 
days in the atelier of old Joseph Vernet, the cele- 
brated painter of the ‘‘ Harbours of France.” If, 
as a celebrated and now unpleasantly trite maxim 
teaches, life is almost too short for art, it must be 
well for a student to commence his artistic life at 
the earliest possible age. 


MR. T. CRESWICK, RA. 

WE publish this week a Portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Creswick, Royal Academician, and, which is more 
important, one of the best landscape-painters the 
English school has produced. This artist was 
born at Sheffield, Yorkshire, in the year 1811, so 
that the manufacturing districts of England, which 
are reproached, often unjustly, with buying, but 
not truly appreciating, works of art, and, above 
all, with producing no artists, may claim, at all 
events, the honour of having given birth to one 
celebrated painter of the day. Indeed, on reflec- 
tion, and on reference, we find that, whatever 
Lancashire may have done, the industrial 
cities of Yorkshire have contributed their 
full share of artistic talent, for both Sheffield 
and Leeds have produced an Academician ; the 
former city, a8 we have mentioned, having been 
the birthplace of Mr. Creswick—the latter that of 
Mr. Cope. With the exception of Middlesex, 
whose well-known chief town has for centuries 
been the nest of genius of all kinds, what other 
county can boast of having given as much to the 
country in the way of art?—how many of even 
half as much? For in England we have only forty 
counties, and Great Britain altogether has but 
forty Royal Academicians. 

To the credit of manufacturing England it may 
be further mentioned that the youthful Creswick 
commenced the study of artin Birmingham. His 
ao ail was Mr. J. W. Barber, and he soon 

gan to make progress in landscape-painting, a 
branch to which he appears to have devoted him- 
self from the first. 

Thomas Creswick was only sixteen years of age 
when he exhibited his first picture. This was at 
the Birmingham Exhibition of 1827, where the 
work of the young artist was so much admired 
that he was induced the following year to try his 
success at Londen, and secordingly sent a land- 
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Suffolk-street, did not forsake the Academy alto- 
gether; indeed, he has been represented on the 
walls of its spacious gallery almost}every year 
since 1828. There may have been,some excep- 
tions, but very few. 

In 1832 Mr. Creswick, then only just of age, 
but ‘possessing already considerable reputation, 
removed from Birmingham to London, when, 
besides sending paintings to the annual exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution, he occupied himself with the illus- 
tration of books, and undertook the production of 
several series of views, of which his ‘* Views in 
Ireland’ are, perhaps, the most generally 
known.” In 1837 and 1838 he contributed largely 
to “ The Picturesque Annual,” which owed much 
of its success to his charming designs. 

Mr. Creswick was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1842, and a Royal Academician 
in 1851. With regard to his special talent-and 
his choice of subjects we need scarcely remind the 
reader that he excels in landscapes and in marine 
painting, and that he has exhibited views in 
North Wales (and on the Welsh coast), in Ireland, 
in Derbyshire, and by the Wye. An appreciative 
biographer in ‘* Men of the Time’’ says of 
Mr. Creswick that he has ‘‘united the per- 
fection of avrial perspective in his distances 
with precision in the foregrounds. He seems 
to ‘ake a secret pleasure in unraveling the 
mysteries of intricate groves as they overarch 
the trout stream, of which he renders the 
evanescent form 21d colour with the hand of one 
who has spent many long summers of careful 
thought and observation amidst such scenes. ‘The 
beholder has a perfect confidence in the painter, 
whose happy gift it is to receive and translate 
nature with an admirable fidelity and truthfulness. 
Surely landscape-painters ought to be amongst 
the happiest people in the world. As we look 
at these charming works of Mr. Creswick we 
fancy the painter happy in his serene occupation 
amidst such beautiful scenery, tracing the course 
of the river, the forms of rocks, and the play of 
the sunshine amidst the leaves.” 

One of Mr. Creswick’s latest commissions—from 
Messrs. Grundy, of Manchester—was to aint a 
series of pictures from thescenery of North Wales, 
with a view to their reproduction in lithography : 
this was intended as a companion series to the 
‘Lake Scenery” executed oy Mr. J. B. Pyne 
for the same publishers. Mr. Creswick was one 
of the artists intrusted with the task of arranging 
the Gallery of Modern Paintings at the Man- 
chester Exhibition of 1857 ; and visitors to the 
Academy Exhibition of the present year will 
scarcely need to be informed that he has 
contributed to it two admirable landscapes— 
“A Relic of Old Times”’ and “ A Roughish 
Road.’’ Of these the most remarkable is the 
former. It represents a castle in ruins, by the 
side of a stream in whose surface its ancient 
and battered walls are reflected. The sky is full 
of light, which—intercepted by the carte iulls 


scape, “Llyn Gwynant, North Wales,” and a sea-piece, “Storm | Creswick’s first appearance in London he sent his most im i i i i 

: : * be t ap) > in I portant | in all its brightness upon the water further up the stream, where it is 
Coming On—Boats off Carnarvon Castle,” to the Royal Academy. | works to the British Institution, which, as every one knows, was crossed by pjereretin a5 bridge. On the whole, this “ Relic of Old 
Both productions were accepted, but, in all probability, were not | founded by artists who considered themselves to have been unfairly | Times”%is the most interesting, and in many respects one of the best, 
hung very conspicuously, as we find that for many years after Mr. ' treated by the Academy. Mr, Creswick, however, while exhibiting a: ' pictures that Mr, Creswick has produced for years past. 
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NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. be held by one of the assassins, and the rays from which are in a great 


Tue present exhibition of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours is a very interesting one. We fancy most of the visitors 
are agreed as to the general merit of the collection; but some of our 
cpapagl secbew have called attention to what they consider a falling 
off in the character of the works exhibited. There are fewer historical 
pictures than usual—indeed, so few that but for Mr. Louis Haghe’s 
‘Murder of Riccio” their presence in the gallery might be altogether 
ignored. But this we are not all inclined to look wpon as a dis- 
advantage. We do not attach so much importance to the nature of an 
artistic vehicle as to believe that great things cannot be painted in 
water colours as well as in oil. ‘To entertain such a proposition | 
seriously ne to us as absurd as to inquire whether it is possible to | 
write equally magnificent poetry in blank verse and in rhyme. In the | 
hands of the poet all metres are available for almost all purposes, the 
one thing needful being that he should possess the true poetic spirit ; 
and, similarly, an artist who has conceived a grand design, and who | 
has the power to execute it at all, can do so through almost any | 
medium, his choice in that respect being usually dependent on his own 
particular skill, There is nothing in the nature of the colours employed or | 
the process pursued that renders it impossible we should have a | 
Raphael, or a Poussin, or a Delaroche in water colours; but the | 
simple fact is that hitherto 
our water-colour painters, 
resembling in that respect 
our painters in oil, have 
never cultivated high art 
with success. Artists in 
water colours say, and with 
apparent reason, that there 
is no style of pictorial ‘art 
which may not be treatedZin 
water colour at least as suc- 
cessfully as in oil. It is 
quite certain that there are 
subjects which require the 
nicest delicacy of execution, 
and which involve effects (as, 
for instance, of phalanges 1 
attainable only through the 
former medium; and there- 
fore, without attempting to 
fix a limit beyond which 
water-colour painters should 
not go, we may fairly say 
that there are particular 
styles which they may cul- 
tivate with special advan- 
tage, but amongst those we 
should not place the =: 
torical. 

If there be a style for 
painters in oil and a style for 

ainters in water colour, Mr. 

uis Haghe certainly affects 
the former, in spite of the 
materials he employs; but 
he produces admirable pic- 
tures, and it may be said of 
him that he has extended 
what was once supposed to 
be the natural domain of 
water-colour painting. In- 
deed, at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of Fine Arts 
(1855) the French, who by 
no means excel in the ‘‘ aqua- 
relle,”’ were amazed at the 
‘solidity ” of his execution, 
and paid him what, coming 
from them, was a great com- 
pliment, by saying that his 
water-colour painting was as 
good as the best painting in 
oil. 

One of the first works that 
will arrest the visitor’s at- 
tention on entering the gal- 
lery is ‘“ An Improvisatore 
in the Ruins of the Forum 
at Rome” by the artist we 
have just mentioned. The 
improvisatore is standing on 
a fragment of stone in the 
midst of a picturesque group 
of peasantry, who are listen- 
ing with evident interest and 
enjoyment to his tale. The 
magnificent columns stand 
out effectively against the 
glowing evening sky, and in 
the distance, contrasting 
strongly with the huge, 
antique remains in the fore- 
ground, are seen the un- 
pretending little dwellings 
of the modern Romans. The 
colouring of this picture is 
very fine, and (as it appears 
to us) quite natural. We 
need scarcely add that the 
architecture, as in all Mr. 
Haghe's works of the same 
kind, is admirably rendered. 
Mr. Haghe’s “ Drinking- 
fountain at Albano” is 
another example of his best 
and, decidedly, his most 
pleasing style, for, by this 
time, the public must be 
rather tired of Mr. Haghe’s 
eternally-repeated interiors 
of churches and cathedrals, however skilfully they may be executed. 
In the ‘‘ Drinking-fountain at Albano”’ an interesting object in 
itself, and therefore very different from the drinking-fountains that 
we are familiar with in England, every one will netice the excel- 
lent grouping of the gossiping water-drinkers round this centre of 
attraction. 

Mr. Haghe further exhibits ‘‘The Ghetto, or Jew’s Quarter, at Rome,’ 
which, with its idlers straggling about the place, and its contrast of 
shadow and sunlight, recals to some extent the treatment of the “‘ Im- 
provisatore in the Ruins of the Forum ;’’ two richly-painted Venetian 
interiors; and ‘*The Murder of Riccio.’ The first of the Venetian 
pictures shows us the gorgeously-decorated ‘‘ Room of Ambassadors 
in the Ducal Paiace.’’ In the second the celebrated “ Lion’s Mouth” 
is seen, into which complaints submitted to the Council of Ten were 
thrust. The Ten are introduced, and one of the number has just taken 
out a letter of accusation. ‘The Murder of Riccio’’ is the most 
ambitious of Mr. Haghe’s works in the present exhibition, and, if not 
his best production, is at all events the most successful historical or 
dramatic painting in the gallery. ‘The group of assassins, and the unfor- 
tunate musician, who is falling beneath their blows, form the most 
prominent portion of the picture. The scene is for the most part in 
darkness, the only light being derived from a lamp, which appears to 


measure intercepted by his figure. 

Among the contributors to this year’s Exhibition of the New Water- 
colour Society a very high rank must be assigned to Mr. Carl Werner, 
a new member. Mr. Werner, however, was already known to the 
London public from the pictures exhibited by him last year in his 
studio in Pall-mall. He is, we believe, a native of Munich and an 
intimate friend of the most popular of living German poets, Emil 
Geibel, whose poem of ‘‘The Young Nun”’ has furnished him with a 
subject for a picture which, however, is by no means the most favour- 
able specimen of his talent to be seen in the New Water-colour Gallery. 
Here are the lines which Mr. Werner has undertaken to illustrate :— 


Ach Gott! was hat mein vater und meine mutter gedacht 
Dass sie mich zu den nonnen in das kloster gebracht ; 

Nun darf ich nimmer lachen, und muss im schleier gehn 
Und darf kein liebend herze mein herze verstehn, &c. 

(O God! what were my father and my mother thinking of 
To bring me to the nuns in the cloister? 

Now never must I laugh, and I must go about in a veil, 
And never shall a loving heart my own heart understand !) 


In representing such a subject as a young girl taking the veil against 
her will it is evident that the figure of the girl should form the chief 
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portion, it not the whole, of the picture (as in the poem), and that 
utter despondency should be the first thing to strike us in her appear- 
ance. M. Carl Werner, however, simply paints, in his own magnificent 
| Style, the inside of a monastery near Rome, in which a young woman 
with a pale face, and as if exhausted, is seen sitting in an easy-chair ; 
she is quite an accessory in the scene, like the priests and monks Mr. 
| Haghe so frequently introduces for the sake of effect into his archi- 
tectural interiors; nor is there anything in the attitude or physiognomy 
of the novice to show that the artist possesses to any considerable 
extent the power of depicting human emotion. In the other works 
exhibited by M. Werner, the subject in no case demands that poetic 
or dramatic faculty, in which we conceive him to be deficient; and in 
the representation of architecture, both as to the details and in the 
' mass, he gives proof of the highest ability as a draughtsman and 
as a colourist. Indeed, it is not a little remarkable that in a department 
of art which is regarded, and with justice, as peculiarly English we 
should haye among the members of the Old Water-colour Society 
Carl Haag, and among those of the New Society Carl Werner, each of 
whom must be ranked with the very first of our painters in water- 
colours. Mr. Werner’s execution is broad, effective, rich in colour, and 
it is at the same time characterised by wonderful finish, and by a minute 
| attention to details, to which, however, he does not, like too many of our 


elaborative geniuses, give any undue prominence. His choice of sub- 
jects is comparatively extensive, when we remember that in all his works 
he depends more or less upon his success in representing architecture. 
Thus the simple old parish church at Eckenfirde, in Holstein, with its 
quaintness and its Protestant severity, is in marked contrast to the magni- 
ficent, richly-beautiful ‘ Interior of the Cathedral of Cefalu, in Sicily.’’ 
“The Hall of the Emperors at Goslar’’—the walls of which are 
covered by the portraits of the old Saxon Emperors, painted by Wohl- 
gemuth, the master of Albert Durer—is a marvel of exact reproduction, 
In ** Venice as It Was—Patrician Family going out ina Gondola,” we 
see the splendour of mediwval Venice; in ‘Venice as It Is,”{the 
unhappy Venice of the present day, symbolised in a deserted palace, with 
straggling poultry beneath the porch, and with a dark canal running at 
its foot. Seu 
Mr. Henry Warren, the President of the Society, does not appear to 
have done his best this year. Of his two large and most ambitious 
ictures one is entitled ““The Good Samaritan,” and represents a rocky 
andscape of considerable extent, in which are two small figures—those 
ofa ‘certain man who fell among thieves ’’ and of the good Samaritan. 
The other is called ‘‘ The Bower of Roses,’’ and shows us a voluptuous 
Oriental beauty, sitting ‘‘ by Bendemeer’s Stream,” covered with arich 
shawl, and surrounded by flowers. In ‘Toll Demanded,” the best of 
Mr. H. Warren’s minor 
works, we see @ youn girl 
seated ona donkey and denied 
passage through a gate except 
conditionally and on payment 
of a kiss, to be received by a 
rude boy who officiates, on 
this occasion very willingly, 
as | ea r. 

r. H. Tidey has? contri- 
buted a remarkable, and in 
some respects an excellent, 

icture, called ‘‘ Queen 
ab,’’ which ; might be 
described more exactly as 
“the body and the soul’of 
Tanthe.’’ After the (deacent 
of Queen Mab in her{chariot, 
whose celestial coursers 
‘‘naw the unyielding air,” 
the fairy Queen calls on the 
soul of the slumbering 
Tanthe to ‘ Awake, arise!” 
when 
Sudden arose 
Ianthe's soul! 
Upon the couch the body 


lay, Porettead 
bhi of in the depth of slum- 
er, 
. > * * 


’Twas a sight 
of — to behold the body 


and so 
The self-same lineaments, the 


same 
Marks of identity were there. 


The room is filled with a 
misty half-light, through 
which the body of the sleep- 
ing girl is seen, and by its 
side the awaking soul in the 
body’s exact form. By the 
side of Ianthe’s couch is that 
“sleepless spirit’ who 
waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture from 
her smile ; 

and in the figure of Ianthe 
the painter has not forgotten 
the *‘ golden tresses”” which 
shade 


The bosom’s stainless pride, 
Curling like tendrils of the 
parasite 
Around a marble column. 


But Mr. Tidey’s picture is, 
on the whole, a clever—per- 
haps even a poetical—mis- 
take. To seek to represent 
palpably to the eye such a 
scene as Shelley has imagined 
in the resurrection or libera- 
tion of Ianthe’s soul is to 
attempt an impossibility ; 
and in endeavouring to fix 
this poetic vision upon canvas 
Mr. Tidey has simply shown 
that the subject was one to 
which neither he nor, in all 
probability, any other artist 
could do justice, 

Mr. Edward Corbould, in 
his ‘‘ Witch of Endor,” has 
produced a work which is as 
terrible as blue fire, human 
skulls, and mysterious writ- 
ing on the wall can make it. 
But whatever witchcraft the 
witch of Endor may have 
used, in the absence of any 
precise information on the 
subject, it is as unwarrant- 
able as it is unpoetical to 
represent her in the midst of 
such paraphernalia as only a 
stage witch at the Victoria 
Theatre would surround her- 
self with. 

Mr. E. G, Warren has sent 
a number of landscapes. All 
these aro admirably painted ; truthfully, but with an eye to beauty and 
with an appreciation of the sentiment of a landscape, which is quite want- 
ingin many of those photographic landscape-painters who are eternally 
praised for their fidelity to nature. Some of our artists, for instance, 
who, with far less talent, paint in the style of the late Mr. Seddon, 
produce landscapes which, to all but a certain small body of heretics, 
look like the plans of a house-agent elaborately finished. These are 
praised for their “ reality ’—that is to say, for their exact resemblance 
to nature, which the artist often endeavours not to imitate by any fair 
artistic process, but meanly and slavishly to counterfeit; and, 
to say the truth, they are about as much like the nature 
which inspires poets and all true artists as the anatomical figure 
of a human being is like a man. Mr. Edmund Warren loves 
the vernal, and therefore also the verdant—the latter, as its very 
etymology denotes, being intimately connected with the former. We 
are not sorry, for our part, that spring has its green trees, nor that Mr. 
Warren paints them so beautifully. But there are those who reproach 
this artist, in greengrocers’ style, with ‘‘ the freshness of his greens.’’ 
This, by the way, to a greengrocer would be small matter of reproach, and 
we think we should esteem it as such in our own case if we were Mr. 
Warren. He has only one answer to make to those who tell him that 
his spring pictures are “too green ;’’ that objection was made long ago 
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In summer, however, | 


by the fox in the fable to some very fine grapes. 
and least of all in autumn, trees are xot green; and, when we find a 
painter introducing (as Mr. Warren Coes) green trees and yellow corn 
into the. same composition, we confess we cannot help thinking of the 
painter in Jérome Patarot, whose landscapes, whatever the su'ject, 
always reminded the spectator of spinach and fresh butter. 

Mr, M‘Kewan has no less than seventeen landscapes in this year's 
exhibition, the majority of which possess much merit. Mr. Row- 
botham (whose “ Lago Maggiore’’ seems to be particularly admired) is 
almost equally well represented. Mr. Bennett sent a fine ‘‘ View from 
Heaven’s Gate, Longleat, Wilts,’’ where Bishop Ken composed the 
morning and evening hymns ; and some dozen other landscapes. Mr. 
Chas. H. Weigall contributes a charmingly natural study of poultry, 
and several landscapes and figure pieces. ~ One of Mr. Whymper’s best | 
pictures, this year, is his ‘* Corn-fields near Haslemere,”’ an agreeable 
scene, effectively represented. Mr. Mole, Mr. Vacher, and a great 
many other artists contribute pleasing and meritorious works, chiefly 
landscapes, to all of which it is impossible to call attention. Suflice | 
it to say that the collection of the New Water-colour Society for the 
present year is, on the whole, highly interesting. 


The O'd Water-colour Society, which profits from time to time by 
accessions from the New, has also an admirable exhibition this year; | 
but we are obliged to defer our criticism till next week. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

“<The Barber of Seville,’ produced at the Royal Italian Opera, was 

attended by the largest audience assembled in the theatre since the 

commencement of the present season—an audience that could appreciate 

the music of Rossini, the singing of Mario, and the playing of the | 
Covent Garden orchestra, which executed the overture to perfection and | 
was forced to repeat it. Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho appeared for the | 
first time in England as Rosina, and sang very brilliantly, though it is | 
but just to add that she lost no opportuntiy of disfiguring the music, or | 
of ‘“‘embelliehing”’ it, as the phrase goes, the “ Una voce”’ suffering | 
particularly in this respect. In the singing-lesson scene, Mdme. | 
Carvalho introduced the celebrated vocal fantasia on the “ Carnaval de | 
Venise’’ from * La Reine Topaze,’’ a piece which has been praised to 

excess by French critics, and which is about as awkward and ungraceful | 
a piece as was ever written for the voice. It abounds in difficulties which , 
might almost be termed obstacles, and which even Mdme. Carvalho | 
cannot overcome without an occasional stumble; but in beauty—excepting | 
of course the theme, which the fair vocalist gives very charmingly—it 

isutterly wanting. In one variation Rosina (fancy the Spanish osina 

either of Beaumarchais or of Rossini singing such music!) begins the 

strain in the lowest depths of her voice, and then suddenly springs, | 
de profundis, into the very highest vocal regions. To some it must | 
have been very painful to listen to this, but the majority of the audience 
applauded the feat, with many others of equal difficulty and equal 
merit, in the most enthusiastic manner. Mario, on the other hand, 
was not applauded quite so much as he deserved, for never since we 
remember to have heard him did he sing more exquisitely and more 
expressively than on Tuesday evening. Mario, whenever he appears, 
sings at least a few bars, perhaps an entire air, in the ‘* Huguenots,” 
certainly a whole scene, much better than any one else could sing 
them. Last Tuesday, in the part of Almaviva, he gave the whole 
of his music in his best and greatest style from beginning to end. 
Ronconi, as the Barber, acted with great comic power, and sang like a 
true artist. Tagliafico, as Basil, was more industrious than suc- 
cessful; and the buffooneries of the usually meritorious Zelger, in the 
character of Bartolo, were really melancholy when they were not 
offensive. Nevertheless, we recommend every one who cares for good 
music to go to the Royal Italian Opera when the ‘‘ Barber’’ is played— 
for the sake of Mario, for the aake of Ronconi, for the sake even of | 
Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho, that accomplished but perverse Rosina; for 
the sake of the unapproachable orchestra; and, fiually, for the sake of 
Rossini’s music. 

“‘Don Giovanni’? was produced on Saturday last at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with Malle. Titiens in the part of Donna Anna, Mdme. Borghi- 
Mamo as Zerlina, and Mdlle. Vaneri as Elvira, The Don Giovanni of 
the evening was Signor Everardi, Vialetti was the Leporello, and 
Giuglini, of course, appeared in the character cf Don Ottavio, the 
music of which he sings to perfection, Bat neither of Giuglini’s per- 
formance, nor of that of Mdlle. Titiens, our incomparable Donna Anna, 
need we now speak; each is well known, and has been sufliciently, 
though in no wise unduly, praised in these columns. Signor Everardi 
deserves special mention for the talent with which be both acted and 
sung as Don Giovanni, a part in which all great baritones have their 
capabilities tested, and in which many, indeed, have been found 
wanting. At the Royal Italian Opera, so rich in baritones of 
the first class, it was thought necessary two years since to have 
the great work altered and distigured by a singing--master named Alary so 
as to bring the music of the chigf personage within the means of Signor 
Mario ; and now, when M. Fauf@, who surely might make an attempt to 
play the part a8 it was originally written, is engaged at Covent Garden, 
we hear that the tenor, who, whether as an actor ora singer, ‘s, we 
admit, still unapproachable, is again to appear as Don Giovanni. But 
to return to her Majesty’s Theatre. The most charming impersonation, 
then, of the evening—one which it is indeed a relief to behold after 
seeing Mdile. Piccolomini so often in the same part, and with the same 
company—was that of Zerlina by Mdme. Borghi-Mamo, who sings the 
music of Mozart and of Rossini—all good music, in fact—to perfection, 
and who is, at the same time, a most accomplished actress in light as 
well as in serious characters. 

Since the publication of our notice and portrait of Mdme.' 
Borghi-Mamo we have gathered some further particulars re- 
specting her early life from the Musical World which our 
readers will perhaps find interesting. It appears that Mdme. 
Borghi-Mamo—or, rather, Mdlle. Borghi—manifested at a very earl 
- a sae for dramatic singing. She was not twelve years old 
when, having taken her to a representation of Rossini’s ‘* Tancredi,” 
her parents were astonished, on the following morning, to hear her 
repeat ull the most striking melodies from that opera, among which, 
we may be sure, the celebrated ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti’’ was not forgotten. 
The youthful Adelaide’s passion for the Opera was so evident that her 
parents, who had no sort of liking for theatrical pursuits, resolved, if 
they could not restrain it, at least to do nothing that could in any way | 
stimulate it. But Adelaide studied in secret, and one happy day suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon a friend to take her to the house of Rossini, 
where the great master heard her sing several of his compositions, 
himself accompanying her on the piano. The young artist—which, by 
instinct and intelligence she al was—trembled with excitement as 
she awaited the decision of the illustrious composer respecting her 
capabilities and chances of success in the career for which she felt so 
strong a vocation. Rossini did not keep her long in suspense, but, 
embracing her affectionately, said with enthusiasm, ‘‘You will one 
day be a great singer!’’ Adelaide Borghi'’s passion for singing was 
so strong, and it was so obstinately thwarted by her father and 
mother, that the consequence was a nervous fever, beneath which 
the poor girl was near succumbing. In her delirium she constantly 
repeated the name of Rossini, and exclaimed, in accents of despair, 
that he had told her she never would be a great singer. 
Adelaide’s interview with Rozsini appears to have been kept a 
secret from her relations; but the doctor, finding that her brain was 
tormented with ideas which Ross ni alone coud dispel, called upon the 
composer, who lost no time in returmay with him to his patient's bed- 
side. There he repeated to her again and again that she would indeed 
be a great singer; and his assurauces and general kindness had the 
effect of allaying the delirium of the sick child. Rossini then con- 
vinced the parents of tbo inulility, not to say cruelty, of ignoring- 
from a feeling which, however conscientious, was, afier all, but a pre- 
judice—an inclination that wasirresiatible, and which, properly directed, 
might lead to the happiest l 

¢ performance of ** Elijaa 


ai the Crystal Palace was a great suc- 


| said—Deceased was fifteen years of age. 


_ on the — in the 


cess in respect to attendance, but, asa performance, was less interesting 
than many of the same oratorios that we have heard, under Mr. Costa’s 
direction, at Exeter Hall. 


FLOGGED TO DEATH. 

Mn. Tuomas Horry, a schoolmaster of Eastbourne, is charged 
with ‘killing and slaying Reginald Channel Cancellor, late one ot his 
school pupils,” by beating him to death, on the 21st of April. At the 
inquest the verdict was ‘ That deceased was found dead, but that there 
was no evidence to show the cause of death ;’’ because the surgeon (a 
neighbour of Mr. Hopley) gave evidence without having examined the 
body. When the case was taken before the magistrate other evidence 
was adduced which leaves less doubt on the matter. 

The Rey. John Cancellor, of Send, Surrey, a brother of the deceased, 
ie had been at Mr. Hopley’s 
since last October. I last saw my brother alive in February. I saw 
him dead on Wednesday, the 25th of April, at Eastbourne. I came to 
Eastbourne, in consequence of information I received, to make inquiries 
as to what had teken place at the inquest. Mr. Hopley came to me at 
the Burlington Hotel. I said that I was afraid there might have to be 
a post-mortem examination, as I was not satisfied as to the cause of 
death, and as there seemed to be discrepancies in the accounts which 
had been given of the occurrence. I asked Mr. Hopley why a medical 
man had not been sent for directly he discovered that the boy was 
dead? Te said that 1 must make allowances for his agitation at the 
time. Ho had recently been so shocked at finding him dead that he 
did not wish anybody else to go suddenly into the room. His first 
impulse was to lock the door and then go for a medical man. He 
could not, however, lock the door, because he could not find the key. 
He thought it necessary, then, to break the intelligence to Mrs. Hopley 
and also to one of the servants. Mrs. Hopley and the servant were so 
distressed that he was unable to leave them for some little time. He 
then went to Mr. Roberts's (a surgeon’s) house, aud, as Mr. Roberts 
was not at home, left word for him to go to 22, Grand-parade, on his 
return. He then sent a telegraphic message to my father begging that 
he would come to Eastbourne by the earliest train, On his return he 
met Mr. Roberts in the street. Mr. Roberts had then been at his 
house, 22, Grand-parade, and, finding Mr. Hopley was not at home, had 
gone away. He took Mr. Roberts back with him, who saw the body 
and had every opportunity of examining it. Mr. Hopley said to me 
that he carried the boy up to his bedroom because he would not go when 
told, and he punished him in his bedroom. He told me that my brother 
took no notice of the punishment till after the last flogging, when he 
burst into a flood of tears; and then, he said, my brother put his hand 
on his breast and asked to be allowed to say his lessons. Mr. Hopley 
told me, in answer to my question, that he did not faint nor swoon. 

Alice Deacon, housemaid to the prisoner, said—On Saturday, the 
2st of April, at half- past nine in the evening, Mr. Hopley told me to 
send deceased to him in the dining-room. He was then in his usual 
health. About a quarter to ten I heard Mr. Iiopley and Master Cancellor 
in the room. Mr. Hopley called him to the pupil-room, and after he 
had been there about five minutes I heard him beat him. I waited up 
till nearly eleven to take Master Cancellor’s candle. He did not go to 
bed, and so I went to my bedroom, which is at the bottom ot the 
house. Master Cancellor cried when Mr. Hopley was beating him, and 
sometimes ran about the room. It continued off and on trom a quarter 
to ten to nearly half-past eleven, so far as I heard. Master Cancellor 
went to his ‘oom about half- past eleven or twenty minutes to twelve. 
It seemed, by the noise they made going as, that Mr. Hopley was 
either carrying or pushing him up. On Sunday morning I saw blood 
upil-room. It seemed as if it had been powdered 
and rubbed. After 1 had done that room I went up to Mr. Hopley’s 
dressing-room, and I saw in a chair a pair of trousers and drawers. 
The left leg of the drawers and also the left leg of the trousers had been 
washed out and were wet. One sock was also wet, and the other sock 
had marks of blood on it. They were Master Cancellor’s. In Mrs. 
Hopley’s bedroom I saw that two dusters had been washed out. They 
were lying on the floor. There was a sheet in the dressing-room with 
marks of blood on it. I went up into the room next to Master Can- 
cellor’s room, and heard Mr, and Mrs. Hopley in his room. At a 
quarter-past eight Mr. Hopley rang his dressing-room bell, and called 
mein. He told me he had been to Master Cancellor’s bedroom and had 
found him dead, and that he and Mrs. Hopley had made him comfort- 
able. Mr. Roberts came about five minutes to nine. I went up stairs 
and asked Mrs. Hopley if I should ask him up, and she said * No.’’ 
I did not go to Mr. Roberts again, he did not come up stairs then. I 
found Mr. Hopley’s candlestick outside Master Cancellor’s bedroom door, 
andthe water-can inside the room. There were marks of blood on each. 

Ellen Fowler, nursemaid to Mr. Hopley, said—At about a quarter 
to ten on the 2ist of April 1 heard master beating the deceased in the 
pupil-room. About a quarter or ten minutes to twelve I heard master 
and Master Cancellor go up stairs, and it seemed to me as if Master 
Cancellor could not walk up of himself, and I thought master was 
pushing him up. When they got to Master Cancellor’s bedroom 
master shut the door and went down stairs. He returned in about a 
minute, and when he again got to the room I heard him beat again. I 
heard my master say, ‘* Now do, there is a dear good boy.” After that 
he beat him again. Master Caucellor was saying his tables, and master 
said, ‘‘ And four.’’ Master Cancellor answered him. He beat him 
again, and he cried, screamed, and groaned. All at once all was still. 
1 was sleeping in the nursery, next to Master Cancellor’s room, and at 
a quarter after twelve mistress came to me, and said, ‘* Why didn’t you 
have your window open?” She went out and opened the window, and 


| said, ‘* Good night,’ and went out of the room and closed the door. 


Between twelve and one the key was taken out of my door, and I heard 
constant running up and down stairs. All at once I heard slushing of 
water and emptying of basins. This was going on in Master Cancellor’s 
room. I also heard some one going down stairs and get some fresh 
water; I heard the tap run. About a quarter after seven in the 
morning I saw Mrs. Hopley go into the recom with something white 
under her arm. As I was going down stairs, about five minutes to eight, 
I saw Alice Deacon with the candlestick; there were several spots of 
blood on it. About half-past eleven I went up to the pupil-room with 
the other servant, when Mr. Hopley told us Master Chancellor was 
dead. I had heard nothing of it till then. 

The Chairman—Was Master Cancellor a difficult to boy to manage ? 

Witness—He was very obstinate, Sir. 

Dr. Robert Willis, of Barnes, Surrey, where the father of the deceased 
resides, detailed the results of a post-mortem examination :—‘‘ The 
general appearance of the body was that of a stout, muscular, well- 
developed boy. Extensive marks of bruising were about the arms and 
legs. The palm and back of the right and the back of the left hand 
were extensively bruised. There were extensive: bruises on the thighs 
of both legs, on the front and back surfaces, All the bruised paris 
showed laceration of the cellular tissue and extensive extravasation of 
blood. Over the fore part of the right leg were found two wounds of 
the size of a sixpenny piece, which were round, and led directly down 
to the membrane covering the bone, and the muscle was torn away from 
the bone, so that the point of the finger could be inserted to the extent 
of three-quarters of an inch. Around this wound the muscular tissue 
was much inflated with blood. The second wound was about an inch 
in length, and gaping to the extent of about three lincs, It was 
generally superficial, but in the centre the probe penctrated to the mem- 
brane of the bone. When the boy was undressed the wounds were 
found covered with black sticking-plaster.’’ The doctor then proceeded 
to deseribe the body as exhibiting a perfectly healtuy condition of the 
vital organs. There was nothing to lead him to suppore the deceased 
would have died a sudden death, nothing that led te the idea that he 
had died of natural causes. 


After some further evidence the prisoner entered into a lengthy state- | 


ment in defence, 
any person in the 
his great determination 
the deceased, and said he leit lim asleep. 


He maintained that he was as innocent of the charge 

and, if ie had done anything at all amiss, it 
to do his duty. He admitted chastising 
Tre blood upon the candie- 


| stick and on the deceased's leg he accounted for from his (the prisoner) 
having a blister on his hand, which bled. 

The prisoner was committed for trial, bail being accepted, himself in 
£1000, and two sureties in £500 each. 


Raaerp Scnoors.—The report read at the annual meeting of the Ragged 
Schools Union on Tuesday shows that the number of Sunday schools 1m con- 
nection with the Union is now 199, with an average attendance of 24,560 
scholars. There ure also 146 day schools, with an average attendance 
of 15,389 scholars; and 215 evening schools, with an attendance of 9050; 
making a total of 560 schools, and 49,290 scholars. The scholars placed in 
situations during the past year number about 1650. The number rewarded 
for keeping their places for twelve months with good churacter is 870. ‘The 
total amounts paid into the penny banks during the past year reached 
£8880. Inno former year has it excceded £4400. The sum drawn ont 
was £7856. The number of depositors has also increased by 10,000, and 
now numbers 25,637. 

Tue Census.—Bills are passing through Parliament for taking the census 
in 1861, The English bill contains a new requirement, that every person 
shall state what is his religious profession. Objection has been taken to this 
in some quarters, and it is said that many persons will find it difficult to 
range themselves. The Irish bill avoids bringing the point before Parlia- 
ment by directing generally that an account shall be taken of all such 
particulars as the Secretary for Ireland shall indicate. The Council of the 
Statistical Society recommend that it be left optional whether an answer 
shall be given to the inquiry respecting religious profession, and they also 
suggest that some particulars be collected of the character as weil as the 
number of the dwellings of the population, and that an effort be made to 
institute a decennial return of some kind of agricultural statistics, and to 
collect information respecting the income of charitable and beneficent 
societies and institutions, such as exist in nearly every parish and in con- 
nection with every place of worship. 


LAW AND GRIME. 

Tuer are certain classes of crime apparently exceptional in them- 
selves which nevertheless furnish recurriag cases with something 
resembling regularity. There is the ‘‘ respectable tradesman,” who 
may be gars predicted about once a year to stand ina felon’s dock, 
charged with some peculiarly shabby theft, committed apparently in 
utter absence of moderate temptation. Once in every seven years, on 
the average, a murdered body is found stripped and cut to pieces. 
Oftener than either of these cases appears the schoolmaster charged 
with brutally torturing his infant pupil. The course adopted with respect 
to him follows the time-honoured track. Magistrates view the victim, 
and, expressing horror and indignation, commit the offender for trial. 
Leading journals allow the public excitement to subside, and then publish 
the praises of flogging in schools. ‘The child recovers from his wheals 
and the jury acquit the accused. However, Mr. Hopley, of East- 
bourne, has been peculiarly unfortunate in qualifying himself to follow 
the road trodden by so many of his predecessors, since the object of 
his cruelty has died. he story is dreadful, and only a fitting warning to 
those thoughtless or wrongly-reasoning parents whointrust their children 
to flogging schools. At a quarter to ten o'clock at night on Saturday, 
the 21st of April last, Reginald Cancellor, a boy of fifteen, was summoned 
by his schoolmaster, Hopley, into the pupil-room. From that moment 
until half-past eleven the poor child appears to have endured an almost 
incessant thrashing. The unhappy boy’s screams were heard by the 
servants and other inmates of this den of torture. One of them heard 
in the midst of the uproar some words which are terribly suggestive. 
“And four” was the exclamation of the child-tormentor, and shows 
that this dreadful infliction was only perpetrated in the course of 
teaching a pupil simple arithmetic when he ought to have been in bed. 
At twenty minutes to twelve the boy’s body was either pushed up stairs 
dying or dragged up dead by his infuriate tutor. Next morning poor 
Reginald Cancellor was found lying on his bed, where the schoolmaster 
hat, to use his own expression, ‘*made him comfortable,” by puttin 
aclean nightshirt upon his corpse. ‘here had been running up anc 
down stairs after midnight a ‘‘slushing’’ of water, anda washing 
up of blood-stains from the drugget of the chamber. A post- 
mortem examination revealed the manner of death as something 


frightful beyond imagination. ‘The poor child had not died 
from the effects of a chance mortal blow, but had actually 
perished under tortures too great for the physical powers 


of a strong healthy boy of his age. Vain and terror, physical and 
bodily torment, had been urged upon him beyond the limits mercifully 
assigned to natural endurance. His limbs were bruised and wounded, 
as if by a stick or rope—Hopley was accustomed to use both—and 
upon one of his Jegs a portion of flesh was torn or thrust from 
the bone. His hands, back and palm, had been beaten and bruised 
until even the substratum of tissue had been lacerated beneath the 
skin. Jlopley has been committed to take his trial for manslaughter, 
though by what possible alleged provocation the crime of his slayer 
can be made to take this form remains as yet to be shown. But 
it is shocking to reflect on how slender a thread rests the chance of 
even punishment upon such offenders as this boy's tormentor. Had 
young Cancellor only recovered from his last fainting fit, he might, 
and probably would, have still remained subject, with his schoolfellows, 
to the mercies of Mr. Hopley. How many causeless, cruel thrashings 
must this schoolmaster have administered before bringing hia feelings 
to such a pitch as to beat a boy to death at midnight over a sum in 
arithmetic ! 

On Friday week Pullinger was finally examined at the Mansion 
House, and committed for trial, on the cuarge ot defrauding the Union 
Bank, his employers, of various sums, amounting in the whole to 
£263,000. He had declared his intention of pleading guilty. Edward 
George Lyttleton, the junior cashier of the bank, of which Pullinger was 
chief cashier, was at the same time charged with defrauding the bank of 
£1240 in one sum. This sum had been entered by Lyttleton as paid 
into the Bank of England, where no such sum had been received. It 
was, however, clearly shown that the money supposed to have been 
embezzled by Lyttleton had been by him paid to Pullinger, as chief 
cashier, as his request, for the purpose of such payment, and that 
Lyttleton had not converted a farthing to his own use. Pullinger 
himself, while admitting his own guilt, used his utmost endea- 
vours to substantiate the innocence of Lyttleton, who was at 
length discharged ‘‘ without the slightest stigma upon his cha- 
racter,"” as the Lord Mayor declared, Pullinger announced that 
for his own part he had done bis utmost to atone for his crime 
““by leaving his wife without a bed to lie upon, and without any other 
clothes than those in which she was dressed.’’ This curious system of 
‘‘atonement,”’ by making an innocent woman suffer needless misery in 
order to extenuate the offence of an actual criminal, can scarcely be 
expected to operate much in Mr. Pullinger’s favour. 

At an inquest held upon the body of one of two men who have been 
killed by the fist within the last few days, the man who struck the blow 
was not prezent, being detained by a magistrate on a charge of man- 
slaughter. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict of ‘* Death by mis- 
adventure.” The coroner, Mr. Wakley, said he thought, in the 
absence of the accused, they had delivered a very proper verdict. 
It seems that there is some jealousy of the magistracy enter- 
tained by the coroners in this respect of hindering alleged 
homicides from attending inquests. On the one hand, it is 
not appreciate’ how the view of one person supposed to have killed 
another can assist an inquiry into the cause of death, while, on the other, 
coroners and their juries naturally like to have a look at a murderer 
when he is caught. But how tbe aliser f the accused can reduce 4 
death by fighting to one by “‘ misadventure "’ is what we should like to 
hear Mr. Wakley or any one else attempt to explain. The only mean 
ing of his compliment appears to be that if juries ave not indulged they 
nay revenge themselves by verdicts agains! the fucts. he magistrate, 
however, performed his duty, in spite of the coroner's verdict, by cow 
mitting the prisoner for trial on a charge of mans { 

John Lucas was indicted at the Middlesex S for stealing a 
portmanteau filled with property worth upwards o The owner, 
| Captain Wilkiason, proved that, having sven his portmanteau at the 
| Darlington station on the Great Northern Kailway cu bis way to towu, 
"he mitsed it at King's-cross. The prisoner was found picdging some ot 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


the articles contained in the portmanteau, having | 


already pledged others. The prisoner declared that he 
received the portmanteau, with its contents, not know- 
ing it to have been stolen, and that his connection 
with the person from whom he had received it had 
since become of such a nature as to compel him rather 
to allow the law to take ils course ayainst himself 
than to give information against such person. Upon 
this basis the prisoner made a most sing»larly elo- 
quent speech in his own defence, acknowledging his 
punishment to be inevitable, and declaring his utter 


inability to bring forward any conclusive evidence of 
his position in reference to his ‘‘compact.’’ He more- 
over declared his intention, if convicted, of giving in- 
formation which would lead to the recovery of the pro- 
duce of the robberies. He was found guilty, but 
before delivery of the sentence it was announced that 
between £100 and £200 worth of property, the pro- 
duce of railway robberies, had been discovered at the 
prisoner's lodgings, which the police had only on the 
preceding evening succeeded in tracing—a fact of 
which the prisoner was not until that moment cogni- 
sant. So far, therefore, this secms slight!y to contirm 
the prisoner’s asseverations. ‘I'he Judge deferred sen- 
tence until next session in order that further inquiries 
might be made. The prisoner, though described as 
a clerk, is supposed to be a commissioned officer in the 
Army. The namegiven as above is probably assumed. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 

“Dona THE Sror.’—John Joues was indicted for 
stealing a watch from the person of Hannah Cullen. 

This was a robbery etfected by what in thieves’ slang is 
termed “ Doing the stop,” that is, accosting elderly 
ladies in the street, and, while throwing them off their 
guard by asking them the way to some particular place, 
picking their pockets or robbing them of their watches. 

‘The prisoner was found guilty, and was proved to have 
been repeatedly convicted. 

The Court sentenced him to five years’ penal servitude. 

POLICE, 

A Famizy Arratr.—Miss Ruth Caldwell, a smartly- 
dressed girl, of fifteen years of age, was charged with 
stealing a £5 note, the property of Mr. Joseph Caldwell, 
skin-salesman, of Alfred-place, Old Kent-road. 

Mr. Caldwell, who carries on an extensive business, 
said that some years ago he was left a widower, with two 
sons and two daughters. The prisoner was the youngest 
girl, and, being quick at accounts, he made her his 
cashier. In that capacity some thousands of pounds 
passed through her hands, and she was frequently in 
possession of large sums of money, all untold, and a 
great part of it gold, so that he placed the most implicit 
confidence in her, and it was not until the receipt of an 
anonymous note that this confidence was in the least 
shaken. On Wednesday fortnight he left home, leaving 
his pocket-book, containing a £5 note, in the pocket of a 
coat he had worn on the day before ; and on returning at 
night he found that the note was gone, and, suspecting 
his eldest son of taking it, he gave him asound thrashing. 
Since then he received an anonymous letter, stating that 
it was the prisoner who took the note, and changed it at 
a baker’s shop in the neighbourhood. He charged her 
with stealing the note, and she confessed it, also that she 
had spent a sovereign herself, given another sovereign to 
her eldest brother, and lost the remaining three. Since 
that time the prisoner had absconded, and was living at 
the house of a person who had been convicted of felony, 
and the principal reason for giving her into custody was 
that some means might be adopted to take her away from 
the hands she had got into, as he much feared, from their 
instigation and the opportunities she had had, that she 
plundered him to a considerable extent. 

The prisoncr admitted that what her father had stated 
was true, and that she had given one sovereign to her 
eldest brother, who was present. 
+) Mr. Norton expressed a wish to see the brother, but it 
was said that, though only sixteen years of age, he was 
quite drunk. 

The prisoner was ultimately discharged, her father 
stating that he would make some provision for the main- 
tenance of her and the other children away from home. 


Tue Home or tue “ Berrinc-MAN.”’—John Flaherty, 
thirty, was charged with the following outrage :— 
Catherine Murray, whose evidence was given while 
seated, in consequence of her enteebled condition, said— 
“Thave lived with the prisoner as his wife for the last 
twelve months. Ie is what is known asa ‘ betting-man.’ 
He gets his living on the ‘ turf,’ and I ply my needle. On 
Friday morning at breakfast some words ensued about 
money. He insisted upon my supplying him with some; 
and, because I could not, he took up a knife and said, ‘I 
will be your butcher! I will be the death of you before 
you ure confined!’ at the same moment he cut at m 
throat with the knife. Instinctively I held up my hand, 
and one of the fingers was nearly cut off from its coming 
In contact with the blade. It only hangs by a small in- 
tegument. I escaped from the house. Whenever he 
Wants money he threatens me. At the time in question 
he struck me with his fist in my face as I was eocaping 
from him; the black eyes I have are consequent upon 
that attack. Subsequently I procured a warrant for his 
arrest. I have had a medical practitioner with me for 
the last twelve hours.” 

Maria Diggins, a servant, gave corroborative testi- 
mouy, and yet more decidedly spoke to the act in ques- 
tion as being an intent to cut the woman’s throat. 

A medical certificate was put in substantiating all that 
had been advanced relative to the injuries received ; and 
the warrant oflicer of the court gave testimony of having 
apprehended the prisoner after « very determined re- 
Sistance to which he had been subjected by him. 

The prisoner was remanded. 


Tne Bume.es Acar. —A decently-dressed young 
Woman entreated the magistrate’s advice respecting a 
dead child, which the parish authorities of St. John’s 
and St. Margaret’s, Westminster, refused to bury. 

Applicant said she lived in Chandos-strect, Covent- 
farden, and had put her child to nurse. ‘I'he infant, 
Which was five months old, died on Saturday in Willow- 
Place, Westminster, and was up to the present moment 
without a coffin. She had no means to defray the ex- 
gp a. pease Py ne made two applications to 

te parish, who refused to bury it. They PI 
t> St. Martin’s, : vo 

Mr. Paynter directed one of the summoning officers to 
&9 to the parochial authorities of St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s, and tell them that they must bury the child. 

A Likety Srory.—A young man and woman, of re- 
Spectable appearance, who gave their names Henry and 
Elizabeth Griffiths, were finally examined, charged with 
b caling a er watch and chain, and other articles, 

‘ongne to Mr. Alexander Whitte f 20 nyon- 
road, Tslington, xand: hittell, of » Benyon 

On toe Litn ult. Mr. Whittell dined with a friend, and | 
remembered nothing that occurred from his b« img in 
Piceadiliy ai one in the raorning till waking in a front 
Ptrlour at 2, Bury-street, Chelses, where his coat, bocts 
aad other property were missed. The prisoners, who | 
had occupied that room, had absconded in the nignt, | 
and were found ende avourving to rawn ihe watch at Mr. 


Modie’s at Woolwich, where they were taken into cus- 
tod,. Lhe male prisoner was proved to have been seen | 
wits | cutor’s pocket-book, and was wearing his 
bo»: s when apprehtinded. | 
The male prisoner suid he met the gentleman in the 
Sect, and the latter accompanicd him home to have 
Cgar with him, When he gut there le took his watch | 


| 4. 


off and laid it on the table. Prisoner said he should 
very much like such a watch. ‘* Would you?” said the 
Prosecutor, and, placing the guard round his neck,added, 
“Pil make you a present of it.”? ‘Then prosecutor and 
prisoner, both being tired, took off their boots at the same 
time, aud prosecutor, after remarking that their feet were 
about the same size, said le liked the prisoner’s boots 
better than his own, and would change with him, and 
they did. As regarded his being seen with the pocket- 
book, it was a complete misconception. 

The female suid she was married to her companion 
three months ago, but she could not remember the date. 

The police proved that when the male prisoner tried to 
pawn the watch he said he had bought it in Oxford- 
street, and alleged, when prosecutor’s boots were taken 
off his feet, that he had purchased them in Petticoat- 
lane, The prisoners had not been married in the church 
they had named. 

Prisoners were committed for trial. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tiere has been much less demand for money, both at the Bank 
of England and in Lombard-street ; nevertheless, the rates of dis- 
couat have not varied materially since our last, 1t may, however, 
be taken for granted that the Bank, as weil as the large discount 
houses, will shortly be compelled to lower the value of nioney, 
owing to a steady intlux of geld and the favourable state of the 
forvign exchanges. In Lombard-street, first-class short paper has 
been done at 4} to 4) percent 

Nearly £300,000 in gold has been sold to the Bank, and it is an- 
ticipated that the bulk of the sup,ly now on passage from Aus- 
ete will be retained here. The week's imports hus been about 

320,000, 

Tae amount of business doing in«-Home Securitics have been 
on'y moterate, In prices, however, no change of importance has 
taken place. Corsois, for Money, have sold at 95) } 4; Ditto, for 
dune, 99g}; Reduce 1 and New Three per Cents, 95g §, Exchequer 
Bills, 4s, to 8s. prem, Bank Stock has realised 227 226. 

_Ingian Stocks have continued without material change. The 
Vive per Cents have marked 106} 4, Ditto, Rupee, 954 99, Ditto, 
Bonds, 68 dis. India Stock has realised 219. 

A moderate degree of activity has prevailed in the Foreign 
Market. at about previous quotations. Brazilian Five per Cents 
have been 100;; Ditto Four-and-a Half per Cents, 91f; Buenos 
Ayres Six per Cents, 864; Mexican Three per Cents,217, Portu- 
guese Three per Cents, 45}; Russian Five per Cents, lus; Ditto 
r ce per Certs,65$ ex div.; Sardinian Five per Cents, 834; 
Spanish, New Deferred, 37g; Turkish Six per Cents, 77}; Ditto, 
New Loan, 6: Ditto Four per Cents, 1014; Dutch Two-and-a- 
Hall per Cents, 66), Ditto eur per Cents, LL. 

The general tone of the Kailway Share Market has been tol+ra- 
bly firm, and prices have advanced } to 4 per cent. 

Shares inthe Union Bank of Londvn huve realised 25 to 253; 
London and Westminster have advanced to 60, or to 40 premium; 
and Australasia, 70. 

Colonial Securities have been far from active :—Victoria Deben- 
tures have marked 107 to 1074, 

The annexed return shows the state of the note circulation in 
the United Ki gdom during the four wecks ending April 7 :— 

Bank of Engiana £20,918 670 

Vrivate banks .. 
Joint stock banks 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Total 21,957 
e above return 
Most of the 


issue, 


Compared with the corresponding period in 1859 
shows an increase in the total circulation of £37 
banks, however, are considerably below their fi 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

Corw Excuanor.—The arrivals cf Engiish wheat up to our 
market tois week have been on a limited scale. Mos‘of the Essex 
sumples have found buyers, at full prices; bu’ those from Kent 
have sold hesvily, at is. per qaarter leas money. In foreign what 
so little business bas been passing that the quotations have ruled 
almost nominal Malting barley has changed hands slowly, at 
Irregular curiencits; but both grinding ana distuling sorts have 
commanded stesdy prices ‘The malt trade has been rather more 
buoyant, st full quotations, Oats have maintained their previous 
yalue, but the demana for them has been far from active, Both 
beans and peas have changed hands steadily, atiate rates. Flour, 
however, has taet a dull inquiry, at barely ious Currencies. 

ENGLISH CURKENCY.—Wheat, Bssex and 42s. to 528.; 
ditto, white, 45s. to 59s.; grinding barley, distilling 
ditto, 278. to J0s.; multing, 33s. to 45s., rye to 26s.; malt, 
i8s. to 72s.; feed oats, 20s. to 25: potato ditto, 26s. to 30s.; tick 
beans, 36s. to 39s., grey peas, 32s, to 34s.,; white ditto, 36s. to 41s. 
per quarter, Town made flour, 43s. to 448 ; country marks, 54s, 
<6s.; town households, 4s. to dls. per 2801b. 

Carrie —The beef trade has been somewhat more active, and 
prices have had an upward tendency. Sheep, lambs, calves, and 
pigs have moved off freely. at full quotations :—Beef, from 3s, 4d. 
to ds. lud.; mutton, ds.4d.to 53. 2d ; lamb, 5s, 6a. to 78. 2d.; veal, 
4s. Ud. to 5s. 6d.; pork, 3s. 6d. to id. per slb., to sink the offal. 

Newoare axp Leaprnnatt.—The supplies of meat have not 
increased to any extent, and the trade was steady, at full quo- 
tations :—Heef, from 2s. lUd. to 48. 4d.; mutton, 3s. Sd. to 4s. bd. 5 
lamb, 6s. to 64. 4d.; veul, 4s, dd, to 68., pork, 38. l0d. to 4s, 10d. 
per sib by the carcass. 

‘Yea.—The public sales have gone off somewhat steadily, at full 
quotations. By private contract about an average business 18 
doing, at ls. 4a. to Is. $d. per ib. for common sound congou, 

Svuoar.—Good and fine raw qualities have changed hands 
steadily, at fully last week's currency. Low and gainp parcels 
move off slowly, on former terms. Floating cirgoes were steady 
in price. Refined goods move off steadily. Common lumps are 
selling at 52s. to 5d». 6d.; superior, 55s ; crushed is quoted at 4s, 
to 50s. 6d.; and pieces are worth 42s. to 44s. per cwt. 

Morasses.—Our market is flat, yet prices are well supported, 

Corres.—Nearly all kinds have continued in steady request, at 
the extreme rates realised last week. 

Cocoa,—Fine parcels have sold steadily, al full prices; but other 
kinds have met a dull inquiry. 

Rice.—The total shipments of soft grain qualities from India to 
Europe, according to the latest advices, were only 50,000 tons, 
against 90,000 tons in 1659, and 180,000 tons in 1858. The business 
doing is only muderate, at late quotations. 

Peovisjons.—Most kinds of butter are selling at irregular quota- 
tions, and the demand is contined to small parcels, ‘There is less 
doing in bacon , but both hams and lard are quite as dear as last 
week. 

Woot.—-The public sales‘of colonial wool}have been well attended 
by buyers this week. Although the biddings have ruled steady, 
prices show a decline, when compared with the previous series, of 
from 4d. to 1gd. per Ib. 

Mstats.—Scotch pig iron has moved off heavily, at 52s, to 
62s. 3d. cash, mixed numbers, Manufactured parcels are offering 
on Jower terms. fin is dull, at 136s. to 1478. tor Banca, and 120s, 
to 130s. for Straits. 

Sriaitre.—Rum moves off slowly,at ls. 7d. to Is, 8d. for proof 
Eas: india and Penang, aud Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. for Leewards. In the 
value of brandy very jittle change has taken place. Present rates 
Vary from 3s. to 11s. 6d, per gatlon, Hambro spirit, 1s. 7d. to ls. 84.; 
English, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d.; and English gin, for expo 
per gallo: 
eC OTON —The market may be considered steady, at full quota- 

ons, 

Hemr anv Frax.—Hemp is firm in price, but the business doing 
in i014 only moderate. Flax is a dull taquiry. 

Hors.—The amount of business doing in all kinds is rather 
limited. In prices, however, we have no change to notice. 

O1ns,— Linseed is in falr request, at 28s. dd. percwt. on the 
spot. Kape is selling at from 40s. 6d. to 428. Uther oils support 
late rates. Spirits of turpentine, 34s. 6d. to 36a. 6d. ; rough, Ys. Sd. 
to 9s. 6d. per owt. 

Tattow.—Prices continue to decline, and the market is some- 
what heavy. P.Y.C.,on the spot, has sold at 54s. to 53s. 64.; for 
delivery during the last three months, Sis. percwt. The stock 
as 30 pi Casks, against 9911 ditto in 1599. Kough fat, 2s, lld. per 
8b. 


Coats.—Best house coals, 18s. to 18s. 6d., seconds, 16s. to 17s. ; 
Hartiey’s, 14s. 9d. to Los, 9d.; and manufacturers’, los, to 158. 6d. 
per ton. 


LONDON GAZETTE, 
Frivay, May 4. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED,—J. Lono, Leeds, spirit mer 


chant. 

KANKRUPTS.—T. Oaxsnort, Portsea, brewer.—C. 8. Ducoan, 
Briagehouse-place, Newington caureway, Surrey, wholesale sia- 
tioner.—H. Trenrer, Ipswich, butcher.—B. Auaanam, Taunton, 
jeweller.—I, Haxson, Halifax, innkeeper —K, Kvaz, Kathbone- 
niace, Oxford street, jeweller —W. Bevronp, Middlesex-street, 

Whitechapel, baker.—W. Hanuis, Stoke Prior, Wercestershire, 
cattle dealer,—J, Sraniey, Walsall, Staffordshire, draper.—T. 
Moone,2Morland, Westmoreland, grocer. 

SCOTCH, SEQUESTRATIONS.—E, J. 
Bromptoim? London, now of Gly w.—H 
West Kubride, commission agent 
facturer.—Mittak and Perenson, 


D. Pact, formerly of 
Jd. M’Artnur, Crosshill, 
siers, Paisley, manu- 


Dunfermline, manutacturer.—d, Hexay, Milton of Cumpsie,ba er. | 


J.and A. Busikie, Aberdeen, advocates. 
‘Tvespay, May 8. 

—E. Jonur, Woodvi 
, Hanipshire, grove 
aanka, Evessholt street,Camden town 
3,3. Beare, Pacdington-gr idington, surgeon 
Polenud-str Ixfurd street, ad werchant.—J. Ne 
H.Witxixwon, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, drapers.—V. ALLEN, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, draper. —J. Parmea, Gloucester, iron- 
mooger.—J. Hex, Liverpool, shipwright.—T. Miics, Ashton-under- 
Lyoe, chemist 

“COTCH SEQUESTRATIUNS,—A. J. Warrr and G. Srewaar, 
Gissgow, wholesate stationers.—H. Anvensos, Kothesay, Knute 
+bire, apparatus manufacturer —W. Morrat, Gi w, butcher.— 
r¥en, Glasgow, wine ond spirit merchant BRANCE, 
Alrdrie, surgeon.- J. Huiron, Dysart, accountant.—P. b. Den- 
HOLM (deceased, Edinburgh, contractor, 


BANKTRE villas, Battersea, hosier, 
—J. Smita, F 


thipowner. 


; 


~J.W Leon, Sunderland, | 
j uer.— | 


> ean 1 
PuE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY SUNDAY 
EXCURSIONS REDUCED to 4s. 

These Excursions to Ramsgate, Margate, Deal, Sandwich. Sturry 
(for Herne Bay), Canterbury—leaving London at 5 minutes to8 
am.; and to Dover, Folkestone (for Sandgate and Shorncliffe), 
Hythe, Ashford, Hastings, St. Leonard's, Tunbridge Wells—leaving 
London at 8.°0 am., at reduced fares :— 1 


4s. | 6s. 6d. 108. 

and to Boxhill. Dorking, Aldershott, and Statlons on the Reading 
Branch, and Gravesend, Strood, and Maidstone, at the usual low 
fares, have now COMMENCED for the Season. Forall particulars 
see bills. C.W. Euonact, General Manager. 


Th , 7 > ) 
&yA TURDAY TO MONDAY AT THE SEASIDE, 
h SOUTH-'A TERN RAILWAY. 

Cheap Trains every Saturday afternoon from London-bridge 
Station to Dover. Folkestone (for Sandgate and Shorncliffe), Hythe, 
Tunbridge Wells. at 2.30 pm.; Hastings, St. Leonards, Canter- 
bury, Deal (for Walmer), Ramsgate, Margate (for Broadstairs), 
Herne Bay (Sturry Station), at 2.30 p.m. and 5.30 p.m. 

Returning on Sunday evening or Monday morning, as set 
forth in handbills now published. 

Fares there and back :— 


Dover, Folkestone, Hythe. 10s. Od. 

Tunbridge Wells . 7s. 6d. 

Hastings, St. Leona 9s, Od. 

Canterbury and Sturr; As. 6d. 

Dea! (for Walmer)... 9s. Gd. . 

Ramsgate and Marga’ » 8s 6d. 128 6d. 178. bd. 


281b. luggage allowed each passe: ger, vo be taken in bisown charge. 
Foa ali information see bills. 
C. W. Envoratt, General Manager. 


London Terminus, May, 1850. 


Te IRELERDS GC Tha 
ISS LEFFLER’S GRAND CONCERT at 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, on Tuesday Evening, June 5, at 
Eight o'Clock. Vocalists—Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss 
Augusta Thomson, Miss Poole, Miss Rose Hersee, Misa Lettler, 
Madame Wei Mr. Weiss, Mr, Santley, Mr. Brandon, Mr. John 
Morgan, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Pianoforte — Miss Arabella 
Godaard, Violin, Malle. Sophie Humler; Harp, Mr. Ellis, 
Roberts; Harmonium, Mr. Scotson Clarke; and Distin's Ventril 
Horn Union. Conductors—Mr. W.G. Cusins, Mr. J. G. Callcott, 
Mr. Sidney Naylor, Mr. Kinsbury,and Mr. J. L. Hatton.—Sofa 
Stalls, 5s., Balcony, 3s ; Area, 2s.; Gallery and Orchestra, ls, 
May be obtained of Miss Lettler, 71, Oxford-street; Mr Austin, 
St. Jamess Hall, 28, Piccaduly, Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, 
Cheapside , Messrs. Cramer and Co., and Addison and Co , Regent- 
Street . Davies's Library, 35, Portman-place, Maica hill, F. B.Garty, 
Esq., No. 4, Elizabeth-place North, Brixton; and Chappell and 
Co.'s, 50, New Bond-street. 
1 7 Te __ 
AY ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—The next 
a! Concert will take place on Monday Evening, May 21, at 
St James's Hall. Principal performers—Pianoforte, Herr Ernst 
Labeck, Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists 
—Mr. Santley and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor: Mr. Benedict. 
Stalls, 5s., Balcony, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, ls. 


ME. 


and MRS. HOWARD PAUL — every 


ning next week (but Saturday), and on Tuesday and 
Saturday Mornings at''hree, in their brilhant Entertainment, at 
St. James's Hall.—Stalls, 38.; area, 2s. ; gallery, ls. The present 
Month is the jast in London. 


. 

ME. and MRS. GERMAN REKD 

Every Evening (except Saturday) ac Fight, Thursday and 
Saturday Afternoons at Three, in their Popular Lilustrations, 
“OUR HOME CIRCUIT" and “SEASIDE STUDIES,” intro- 
ducing a variety of amusing and interesting Sketches from Real 
L.fe. with characteristic Songs, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, la, Kegemt-street, Admission, 1s., 28.; Stalls, 
3s. Secured at the Gallery; and at Cramer, Keale. and Co.'s, 
201, Reyent-street. Last nights of SALLY SKEGGS. 


N R. ALBERt SMITH’S MONT BLANC 

Every Night (but Saturday) at Fight, and Tuesday and 
Saturday AfternvonsatToree o'clock. Statls, 38., which can be 
taken at the Egyptian Hall, daily; Area, 2s.,; Gallery, ls. 


* TAASTWARD HO!” and “HOME AGAIN.” 


These two interesting Pictures, painted by H. O'Neit, 
Fsq., A.K.A. (representing the departure of our troops for war, 
and their subsequent return), are now being EXNIDITED TOGETHER, 
for the first time in London, at 191, Piccadilly, trom 10 till 6 daily. 
Aamissivn 6d, 
MYHE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The 
‘TRIUMPHANT MEETING of HAVELOCK, OUTRAM, 
and Sir COLIN  CAMPBELL.—This great Picture, by 5. J 
KARKER, from Drawings and Picvures taken expressly at Luck- 
now by Egron Lundgren, isnow ON VIEW at the Lucknow Gal- 
lery (Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Son's), 5, Waterlov-place, Pall- 
mall, From 1 to 6 e'elock, 


TPHE TWENTY-GUINEA PRIZE WRITING- 
CASE for 2s. (or, by post, for 23 stamps). The case is fitted 
with Paper, Envelopes, Pencase, with reserve of pens, Blottiag- 


book, &:. To be hi only of Paxxine and Gorro, 24 and 25, 
Oxford-street. The trade supplied 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, 


Heap Orrice—64, PRINCES-STREET, Edinburgh. 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, secretary. 
Lonvon Orrice—4, NEW BANK-BUILDINGS, Lothbury. 


LIFE cs fh 
850. 
POLICIES RFFECLED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING 
THE PRESENT YEAR WILL B4 ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ 
BONUS AL NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


The Company last year issued 605 Policies, Assuring £149,000, 

At last investigation, lst December, 1858, the asvertainea profits 
amounted to £146,000, 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 

SECUKITY.—The Company has now been established ior Fifty 
Years, and, in addition to the Capital, the ACCUMULATED 
FUNDS amount to £1,031 454. 

DIVISIUN OF PRUFITS.—The large proportion of Nixgry ren 
Cenr is allotted to Policies, with profits. 

FKEEDOM FROM KESTRICTION,—Certificates are issued 
freeing policies trom all restrictions which can affect their market- 
able value, and making them indisputable. 

The attention of the public is specially called to the Dovate 
Insurance SyeTsM, Hatr-raRemiom Syatem, and AssuRaNce and 
ANNUITY System, lately adopted at this offive. For full particulars 
reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company: 

Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire every cescription of Property, 
at the lowest rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. nts 


of Buildings also Insured. 

Prospectuses and all aprag ! information may be obtained on 
application at the Head office, No. ¢4, Princes street, Edinbargh, 
or any of the agente in the country, 

R. Staacuan, Secretary, 


4 New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, London, March, 1860. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, avd GE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
Ail persons who effect Policies on the Partietpating Scale before 
Juoe Su, 1860, will be entitled at the next Bonus to one yeac's 
additional share of protits over later Assurers. 


NERAL LIFE 


| 
‘Tables of Rates and Porms of Proposal can be obtained of any 


of the Society's Agents, or of 
Groner Curctrrre, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.V | 
all 


a, 
ARLOW'S POTATO-STKEAMER, — By 
means its admirable and perfect action explained. Price | 
68.,78., and ach. Jamns Baavow, inventor, M4, King William 
street, Mansion House. Engravings gratis, or sent post-free. 


(Cuba's ~WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF 


SAFES, allsecured by their Gunpowder. proof Steel plated 
Detector Locks, and Chubb’s patent Dri 1 Preventive, Price Lists 
free.—Cnuns and Sox, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C, 


—= —____—| 

WHEN YOU ASK POR _ | 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH,! 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED, | 


Wornxasroon and Co., Glasgow and Londen. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
OHN ROBERTS and COMPANY, No. 126 
and 127, Whitechapel-road, are the sole manuiacturers of 
the PATEN: TOBACCO, which is sod in packets only, culy regis- 
tered, with the words “by Patent Process” in medailion.— 
N.B. None other is genuine. ¢ 


NPRECEDENTED in SUCCESS! 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

promotes the GROWTH, KESTURES, IMPROVES, and 

BAUTIFIES the HUMAN HALR, the BEARD, WHISKEKS, 

and MUUSLACHIO0>. Price 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d. (equal to four 

small), and 2ls, per bottle, Sold at 20, Hatton-garden; and by 


Chemists and Perfumers. 
yULY OFF FRENCH PERFUMERY.— 
. PINAUDS Choice Perfumes, Fancy Soaps, Poma 
Vhiloe 8, Aromatic and Orienta: Vinegar, Cosmetics, b 
Pentifiice, and Krillantine, to be had of a'l Chemists and Fer- 
fumecs throughout the country.-- Wholesale Dépot, and for Ex- 
portation, #7, Canaon-street West, London, 


| relief to the deaf 


301 


ay 
TPEETH.—110, Regent-street, and 33 and 34, 

Ludgate hill -GABRIEUS’ PATENTED INDESTRUC- 
TIBLE MINERAL TEETH, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
may be worn a lifetim +, ensuring comfort to the wearer, without 
any operation can only be obtained as above. from four to eight 
guineas the complete set. warranted Particularly observe the 
name to Prevent disa pontment. Gabriels’ celebrated Gutta- 
percha White En Is. 6d. per box, the only preparation 
guaranteed to re ai urity. Direct twenty stamps; orthrough 
any chemist. .C  briels' Tyeatise, 1860, gratis, explains their sy stem. 


1 mw > 7 

ANTED — LEFT-OFF CLOTHES _ for 
AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs. Joun Isaacs, 319 and 320, 
Strand (opposite Somerset House), WC., continue giving highest 
prcrs in Cash for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Clothes, 
Kegimentais, Underclothing. Hoots, Books, and Miscellaneous 
Goods. Letters attended to. Parcels from the country, the utmost 

valuereturned same day. Established 48 years, 


"PHE BUST aad CHEAPESL TRAS in 

ENGLAND are to obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 
Merchants, 8, King William-street, city. London, £.C. 

Good strong us-fal Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 2s. 84., 28. 10d.,3a., and 
88. 4d. Kich Souching Teas, 3s. 8d., 3e, lUd., and 4s. ‘Tea and Coffee 
to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A Price Current irec. 


ndon, 


MPUAA—MOORE BROTHERS and COMPANY 
are the only City Merchants willing to supply families direct 
at MERELY MERCHANTS’ rrorits. The finest Souchong, guaranteed, 
3s. 9d. per Ib.; Fine Ceylon Coffee, ls. Ojd. ,; Best Mountain,|s.4d., 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED, Finest East India, Is. 64., RECOMMENDED.— 
Moore Brorners and Comrany, 35, London-bridge, City . 
( \LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in the 
ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST StAKCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c.. 
Worurrsroon and Co., Glasgow and 
‘ts KINGSFORD and SON’S OSWEGO 
° PREPARED CORN, 
for Puddings, Custards, Klancmange, Cakes, &c., is the Original 
Preparation of Indian Corn, manufactured at Oswego, State of 
New York, United States. 
Was honourably mentioned at tbs Great Exhibition, Hyde Park. 
180 
Received a Gold Medal at New York State Fair, 1851. 
Wholesale Agents, Koninsow, buttvitte, and Co., London. 
; BROWN and POLSON'S 
patent CORN FLOUR, 
The“ Lancet" states, *‘ Tuis 18 SuPARIOR 10 ANYTHING OF 
THE KIND KNOWN.” Brown and Poison, Manufacturers to her 
Majesty the Queen: Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, ana London. 
| OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making 
quickly and at small cost superior Harley Water—cooling 
in fevers, or for mothers nursing,and eminently nutritious as 
infants’ food. 

KOBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and best- 
known preparation for making pure gruel. Persons of weak diges 
tion or Constipative habit would derive benefit trom its use. 

Kosinson, betvitte, and Co., Pucveyors to the Queen, 64, Red 
Lion-street Holborn, London. Established 1764. 


JURITY of COMPLEXION and a SOFTNESS 
and DELICACY of SKIN are realised by the use of 
ROWLAND's KALYDOR. 

An Oriental botanical preparation, cooling, soothing, and puri- 
fying. Iveradicates Kedness, Tan, Freckles, Pimples, and other 
cutaneous defects. Price 45. 6d. and &s. 6d. Bottle, Sold at 20, 
Hatton-garden; and by Chemists and Perfumers 

*,* Beware of spurious articles under the title of * KALYDORI" 


TOLKETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND.— 
BREIDENBACH’S WOUD VIOLET keeps any time fresh 
as the blossom, and in any climate. Ke careful to see on each 
bottle “ H. Breidenbach, 1674, New Bond-street, W.” Price 2s. 6d. 


| IMMEL’S RIFLE VOLUNTEERS’ 

BOUQUET is the fashionable Perfume for this season, Price 

28.6d. Ent. Stationers’ Hall. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 
Rimmac, 96, Strand ; 24, Cornhill, and Crystal Palace 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS quickly 
produced by C. GROSSMITH'S NAKDIA. ‘Ine Hair 
restored on thin partings, ana in all cases of premature loss, Two 
“P. ucorious prevent falling off. 2s. 6d., or, post- free, 36 stamps.— 
35, Strand. 


CAUTION TO INVALIDS— 


Many invalids complain of a discreditable practice pursued 
by a questionable class of chemists, interested in the sate of 
ordinary or inferior preparations, of detracting, by ingenious 
invectives aud disparaging remarks,from the high and popular 


reputacion of 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT LROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


The superiority of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is too universally recognised 
for such mercenary enoeavours to be successful in their upjects 
but, to avoid trouble, purchasers are advised, When such acnu) Ing 
and unscrupulous interference takes place, to resort to 4 really 
respectable chemist, or to apply direcly to Dr, de Jough's Agents, 

, 


Anosag, Hanroav, and Co., (7, strand, Londun. 
" yw ) " 
BR" TISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
The MOKISONIAN SYSTEM of MEDICINE, 

1. The vital principle is in the bivod. 

2. Everything in the body is derived from the blood, 

3. All Constituuious are radicoily the same. 

4. All diseases arise t:0m impurity of the blood. 

5. Vain and disease have the same origin. 

6. Prom the intimate Connection subsisting between mind and 
body, the health of the one must cunduce W the serenity of the 
other. 

7. Proper vegetabie purgation is the only medicinal mode for 
effectually erauicating vise.se. 

8. The discovery of a vegetable medicine was a desideratum. 

9. This discovery was mude by James Morison, the Hygeist, who 
also proclaimea the “ medical liberty of the subject. ” 

Morison's Medicines are sold vy the appointed Agents and all 
respectable l’atent Medicine Vendors. 


EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. ‘The Pale 


Newfoundland, pure and tasteless; the Light Brown 
| cheaper ana of good quality. The aemand for these Vils—most 
highly recommended for thei: medi inal properties—has so greatly 
increased that Mr. Keating, being anxious to bring them within 
the reach of all classes, now imports direct the Pale trom New- 
Toundiand and the brown from the Norwegian Islands. The Pale 
may be had in nalt-pints, Is.6a.; pints, 2s. dd.; quarts,4s 5d. The 
laght Brown, in pints, ls. 8d.; quarts, 3s—At 79, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, London, b.C, 


JA WNI Rae : 
| | pPEAFNESS,—A newly-invented Instrament for 
extreme cases of Deafness, culled the Sound Magnifier, 
Organic Vibrator, and Invisibie Voice Conductor. It fits into the 
ear 50 a3 not to be in the least perceptible; the unpicasant sensa- 
tion of singing in the head is entirely removed. It affords instant 
ersous, and caables them to hear distinctly at 
church and at public assemblies. As also every other kind of heur- 
jug instruments. 
Messrs. Sovomons, Opticians 39, Albemarle-street Piccadilly. 


JAMES’S PILLS for the COMPLEXION, 
pimples on the face, redness and roughness of the skin. Sold 
by ail Chemists in stamped bottics, or a box sent by post from the 


proprietor, Mr. Summers, Chemist, 43, Curtain-road, B.C., on 
receipt of ffteen stauipe. They are not aperient. 


FHOLLOWAY'S PILLS, prepared from teleetions 


from the vegetable kingdom, possess the most miraculous 
Virtue in correcting aerangements of the liver ana stomach, They 
also increase the appetite and strengthen the digestive organs, and 
act gently on both boweis and kidneys, 


“TW Sf un . 
NOCKLE’S PiLLS,—To those who suffer from 
Indigestion and Sick Headache, Torpid Liver, Inactive 
Bowels, &&., COCKLE’S ANTIMILIOUS PILLS are strongly re 
commended, as, by combining aromatic, tonic, and aperient pro- 
yore they remove all oppressive accumulations. strengthen 
he stomach, induce a heaithy appetite, and impart tranquillity to 
the nervous system. Prepered only by James Cockin, Surgeon, 18, 
New Ormond-etrect, and to be had of all Meaicine Veudere, in 
boxes, at Is. Lgd., ds. $d., 48. fd. and Lis 


CONSUMPTION and ASTILMA CURED, 

Dr. H. JAMES discovered, while in the East Indies, 
a certain CURB FUR CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Kronchitts, 
Colds, and Genrrai Debility. The remedy was discovered oy 
him when his only chut, « daught was given up to aie. 
Mis child was curca, and ix now alive and well. Desirous of 
benefiting his fellow creatures, he i send post free to thore 
who wish it the recipe, containing ful) directions for making and 
euccessfwily Msing this remedy on receipt of their cames, with 
stamped envelv for tetura postage. Address O, P. Baown, li, 
Cecul-street, Strand, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


MAY 12, 1860, 


ARKINS and G 
DRESSING CASES. 
WRITING CASES. 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 
DESKS. RETICULES. 
DESPATCH BOXEB, 


ROBINSON’S CHEAP 
50,000 yards of checked and striped Silks, 
at 178. 6d. the Dress, 
free from any mixture of cotton. 
A large variety of New Patterns, 
at £1 5s. 9d. 
Plaid Gros de Naples, 


OTT O’S PETER 


WORK BOXES. at £178. 94. 
A OEY at £1 9s. 6d. 


JEWEL AND KEY BOXES, 
BOOK SLIDES. INKSTANDS. 
PAPIER MACHE ARTICLESB. 
PEARL AND TORTOISESHELL GOODS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post-FREE. + 
PARKINS AND GOTTO, 24 and 25, OXFORD-STREET. 


EDDING STATIONERY.— 
Patterns free b post 
THE NEWEST AND MOST FAS) IONABLE DESIGNS. 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 ard 25, OXFORD-STREET. 


Pat t-free, as also of P, R’s richer Silks. 
Paras ant tid 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford-street, W- 
AT PETER ROBINSON'S. ye 
EW Pee BR TL Ose! 
RICH SILK POPLINETTES 
(in brilliant,colours), at £1 9s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Patterns post-free. 


SPECIAL!!! 
SEVERAL HUNDRED 


PAPER and ENVELOPES, PRIH,, FLOUNCED | BAREGE | ROBES, 
‘Tis Casapert nad Largest Stock: in. the Tree suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Summer Wear, a4 
irders ov . CArTiAg’ path Note, $8, $d. per ream (20 to 22 yards each), 188. 9d., the Robe trimming included, 


Useful Cream Note, 28. per ream. 
Super -thick Ditto, 3s. 6d. ,, 
Straw Paper, 2s. 6d. i” Sermon Paper, 4s. ” 
Super-thick Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, 46. 6d, 1000, 
Large Blue Office Ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1000, or 10,000 for 428. 6d. 
No charge for stamping.— Steel dies cut from 2s. 6d. each. 
A Bemole Packet of utasionery, together with Illustrated Cata- 
ie, post- for 6 si y 
5 y Retr PARTHIDGE jand Con ENS 4 Manstnoturing 
ioners, 1, Chancery-lane, an , Fleet-street, E.C. 
‘Trad d 20 years. 1s. 114d., 28. 6d., thickest made, 28. 11d. each. 
seid Loma ee z With gilt Oeste ings Stare, Loses, Arrow, Acorns, &c.,48.11d, 
OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and County Silk Braid Nets, 1s, 44d. all colours. | 


i is, 3d.; with tasseli 
j al Heraldic Studio and Library ; in a few days Gold and Silver Nets, Is. 3d. ; 
qe wit reoaive! a correct Copy of your Armoria) Bearings. Plain A large assortment of Gilt Clasps for Waistbands, 


Worth from 1{ to 2 guineas. 
A great variety of patterns sent for ‘lection, post. free, 


1 PIECES PURE MOHAIR, 


1000 8s, 9d, and 9s. 9d. Full Dress, worth 14s. 6d. 


Pater Kosinson, 103, 105, 166, 107, 103, Oxford-street, W. 


Foolscap Paper, 6s. 6d, nn 


-ADIES’ CHENILLE NETS, 1s. 3hd., ls. 64d., 


1s., ls. 6d., 1s. 11d., 28. 6d. 


ketch, 38,; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 6s. ; | 1.1 post, free,on receipt of stamps and two additional for postage. 
Large Size, 128. Family Pedigrees, with original grant of Arms Perse Hosinsow, 1 +105, 106) loz, and Tos, Oxford t, W. 


to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, 
from authentic records—fee, 2 guineas. An Index, containing the 
names of nearly all persons entitled to use arms, as extracted from 
the British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ Co.lege, &c., &c. 
“The Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d. t-free. By 
T. Cutieron, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin's-lene, Lon- 
don, W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 
ARMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the Best 
Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 6s. Ini- 
tials, le. 6d. per letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s. ; 
or Crest, 5s. Postage and registered letter, 1s. extra.—T. CULLETON, 
Heraldic Engraver (b: appointment) to the Queen, 25,Cranbourn- 
atteet, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 
ee 
XOLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hal Merked), 
Ne) Engraved with Crest, 428. ; Large Size for |Arms, 75s. On 
receipt of P.O. order the sizes will be sent to select from, T. 
Cutieron, Seal-engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. 
Martin's Lane, London, Wo. 2 


" ; 
GTAMP YOUR OWN PAPER, with Arms, 
Crest, Initials, or Name or Address, by means of CULLE- 
TON'S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 158, ; Best Make, 21s. 
Any person can use them. T. CULLETON, Pie-sinker to the 
oard of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, 
London, W.C. 


AMILY ARMS, &c., Emblazoned fer Painting 
on Carriages or Needlework, 68.; Best Style, 128.; Gothic 
and Modern Monograms designed, 5s.; Arms Quartered, Impaled, 
‘and Painted on Vellum, according to the laws of Heraldry, b: 
T. Cucteton, Seal-engraver and Die-sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
eorner of St. Martin's-lane, London, W.C. 


EDDING CARDS, for Lavy and Gentleman, 

60 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

printed inside, 13s,; Visiting Cards—A Copper Plate Engraved in 
any Style, with Name and 60 Cards posit for 2s., post-free.— 
NB. All orders executed by return of post, for stamps or cash.— 
T. Cutteron, Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, 


7 
QAMILY MOURNING.— At PETER 
ROBINSON'S FAMILY andGENERAL MOURNING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
This Warehouse is the most economical and convenient of its kind 
in London, and offers the best advantages to Families requiring 
Mourning Attire. The best articles only are supplied ; and orders, 
large or small, are executed at the most reasonable rates. 
very article is kept ready made up for immediate wear, includ- 
ing Widows’ and Children's Mourning; or may be purchased by 
the yard. Mourning sent to any part of the country free of car- 
riage immediately on receipt of order, accompanied by a dressmaker 
or milliner, if necessary. Dressmaking to any extent at the 
shortest notice. 
Address as above, 103, Oxford street, London. 
(Established as a Mourning Warehouse in 1850.) 


y an 
OURNING MANTLES and BONNETS, 
the Newest and Prettiest Shapes, 
and the Largest Stock in London to select from, 
at the most Moderate Prices, 
at Purer Rosinson’s Famity and Genexat Movurnine 
Wanrenovss, 103, Oxford-street, London. 


ORD’S SELECT MANTLES,—The ROYAL 
BRUNSWICK, a new full-skirted Mantle of rich French 
Glacé, beautifully trimmed, having a handsome shoulder-piece of 
novel construction, with ornaments pendant. A most ladylike 
and graceful pattern. Price 4 guineas ; in Lyons Velvet, 7 guineas. 
Duty free. justrations post-free. 


‘ORD’S SELECT MANTLES are the most 

elegant designs. Ladies are jinvited to inspect a beautiful 

assortment made in Silk Veivet, Cloth, &c., at moderate prices, 
commencing at 1 guinea. 


portance Seeclr a 
ORD’S SELECE MANTLES of rich French 
Glacé, with the new Straw Trimmings and other novel 
ornaments, announce a total change of fashion. Price 3, 4,and 5 
guineas. Duty free. Illustrations free. 


corner of St. Martin’s lane, London, W.C. ORD’S ae SELECT MANTLES. ras Graceful 
fEXHE PEN SUPERSEDED.— MARK your Shapes in all qualities. Rich ribbed Silk Paletts from 
LINEN.—The best and only Method of Marking Linen, Silk, lguinea. Glacé Silk Mantles, with sleevesand full skirts,extremely 


handsome, 2 guineas. Illustrations free. 


frokv's SELECT MANTLES in Waterproof 
Cloth of all Colours, for travelling or ordinary wear. Price 
lguinea. Young Ladies’ Mantles, 1Us.6d. Last year’s patterns at 

half the cost price. 
T. Forp, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford street, London, W. 


Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books,so as to prevent the ink Wash- 
ing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. By means of this novel invention a thousand pieces of 
Linen can be marked in a few hours. Initials, 1s.each,; Name, 
2s. 6d.; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s, 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., with the 
ni directions for use. 

Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Pro- 

fessor of Chemistry, &c. 

“Several trials with Mr. Cuuteron's Patent Electro-Silver 
Plates for Marking Linen induce me to pronounce them excellent ; 
the letters are beautifully marked in a deep black colour, without 
blotting; and after a long boiling, with either potass or soda, they 
remain unaltered, Other plates which I tried decomposed the ink, 
and in many cases burned holes in the linen, I can testify Mr. 
Soutaren ‘e Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest 

ic. 
(Signed) 


“ May 15th, 1854." 

All orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. 
Cuiieron, 25, Cranhourn-street, Corner of St. Martin's-lane, 
London, W.C. 

*," All orders executed by return of post. 


Po carton ices tec a So 
O CHARGE MADE for STAMPING PAPER 
and ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or INITIALS. 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive ENVELOPES, 4d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d., thick ditro, five 
quires for 1s.; Foolscap, s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s.6d. All kinds 
of Stationery equally cheap, at H. RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly. 


EDDING CARDS, WEDDING 
ENVELOPES, INVITATIONS to the CEREMONY, DE- 
JEUNER, and BALL, PRINTED and STAMPED in SLLVER, 
with ARMS or CREsT, in the latest fashion. CARD PLATE 
ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED and 100 Superfine CARDS PRINTED 
for 4s. 6d. At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly, London. 


W EDDING aod BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
DRESSING-CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING-BAGS, 
DESPATCH-BOXES, Writing-cases, Jewel-cases, LADIES’ 
RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS; MEDIEVAL MOUNTED 
ENVELOPE CASES, RLOTTING KOOKS ana INKSTANDS en 
suite; the NEW PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE ; also 
achoice variety of ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES, suitable for 
PRESENTATION; to be had at H. RODRIGU E) 2, Piccadilly. 
PARKINS AND GOTTO, 
7 , 
PAPER and ENVELOPE MAKERS 
% and 25, OXFORD-8STREET. 

BY FAR THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
NO CHARGE FOR PLAIN STAMPING. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OVER 208. 

PRICE LISTS POST-FREE. 


5000 CHURCH SERVICES, ELEGANTLY 


MOUNTED), from 4s. 6d. 


ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS for Dinner or 

Evening Dress, of Glacé Silk or Cachmere, embroidered 
with gold, worn open from the throat 4 la Zouave, displaying a 
Shee Silk or Muslin Vest underneath. Price 2is. Illustrations 
ree. 


{ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, beautifully fitting 

. and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, black orcoloured, 
with military braidings. 2ls. Directions for self-measurement 
post-free. ‘T. Forp's Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street. 


WORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyous 
Velvet, black as well as every colour, lined throughout, 42s., 


63s., and Sis. All sizes ready. Choice ad infinitum. Cachmere 
Jackets, beautifully braided, 21s. 


PRORL’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Muslin and 
Lace, with novel and beautiful trimmings. Price 21s. 


Ford's ZOUAVE MARCELLA JACKETS, White or Buff, with 
Vest, complete, guinea. Illustrations free. 


“ Swenmpan Mvsprart, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 


ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Morning 


Wear, of mixed fabrics, braided in scroll and pine patterns, 
made with Vest to match, from 25s. Patterns and. Illustrations 
free.—Tuos. Foap, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS.—Ladies who are 


desirous of obtaining Jackets of choice and elegant styles, 
and distinguished for superior fit and quality, are invited. to 
inspect an immense assortment of beautiful patterns, made in 
Various materials, and kept ready in al! sizes. Illustrations and 
directions for sclf-measurement, perfectly piain and simple, it- 
free,—Tuos. Foxp, Mantle Kooms, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF NEW SPRING SILKS. 
AMES SPENCE and CO., 77 and 78, St. 
Paul's-churchyard, beg to state that, in consequence of the 
proy ABOLITION OF DUTY on French Silks, and the com- 
petition already begun to be exhibited in the HOME MARKETS 
they have succeeded in securing several large lots of NEW 
SPRING SILKS, at 6d., 94,, and 1s. per yard UNDER THE 
REGULAR PRICES. 
No, 1. Fancy Checks, 21s. the Dress. 
No, 2. New Crossover Canelié Stripes, 
26s. Lid. the Dreas. 
No. 3, Choice Patterns, various, 29s. 6d. 


ALL 
WIDE WIDTH. 
PATTERNS SENT 


3000 PRAYER-BOOKS, ditto, from 2s. 6d. the Dress. POST-PR 
4500 POCKET, PEW, and FAMILY BIBLES, 10d. to 3 guinens No. 4. Black Ducapes, from 2s. 6d. to ST-FREE, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 2 and 25, OXFORD-STKEET. No.6. Bi es per yard. ALL 
——— 0. 5. vo ginees from 2s. 9d. to 6s. 6d. WIDE WIDTH. 


AY and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 

execute in the best style, on the most reasonable terms 

and with dispatch, i f escription of LITHOGRAPHY, 

Chromo- Lithography, and Steel and Copper-Plate Printing 

artistic or commercial. Estimates prepared with promptness.— 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


(1HRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN.— 


Pro for the Publication, upon an entirely new plan, of 
the marvellous Line Engraving by. Mr. J. H. WATT, r the 
well-known Picture by Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.R.A., of 
“ Christ Blessing Little Children ;"' an arrangement which will 
enable bib J Subscriber for a Fifteen-guinea Artist's Proof to 
obtain this first and most intrinsically valuable state of the Plate, 
virtually free of cost.—Particulars on application to Day and Son, 
Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


HEAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE contains designs and prices of 150 articles of 
Bedroom Furniture, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of 
every description of Bedding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham-court-road, W. 


> 
YHE FASHIONABLE SHAWL of PARIS.— 
Cashmere Shawls, trimmed with real Lace Flounces, most 
aoe for the present season, combining style with elegance 
and utility. 
REAL SPANISH MANTILLAS, 6} guineas. 
IMITATION DITTO, 52s. 6d., at 
A. BLACKBOKNE’S SPANISH BRUXELLES DEPOT, 
35, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


RENCH BAREGES, with SATIN 
FLOUNCES. A large Lot, at 21s. 94., worth 35s. 
J. Wootcor, 159, Regent-street, W. 


MOWER of BABEL—“MAISON 
{FRANCAISE,” 84, Regent-street, W.— Best Paris Kid Gloves 


Also, Rich Moire Antiques, from 55s. to Six Guineas; Flounced 
Robes, Poult de Soies, Karatheas, Ottomans, Wutered Silks, &c. 
Patterns sent post. free 


Address—James Spence and Co., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
.C. 
Suurt ow Saturpaye at Five o'Ciocx, P.M, 
TO = DRAPERS, MILLINERS, 
and DRESSMAKERS. 

MATCHING ORDERS earetatty and promptly attended to. 
CUT LENGTHS at the lowest Trade Prices. 
FOREIGN FABRICS imported direct with all the advantages of 

the New Tariff. 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
Sitkmercens, &c., 
77 and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
London, 
Shut on Saturdays at Five o’clock. 


AYU E NEW MANTLES. 

Ladies should see the NEW MANTLES at D. NICHOLSON 
and CO."S, 51 and 52, St, Paul's churchyard. Send for ID. N. and 
Co.'s New Book of Fashion—contains all the Paris Styles. 


Fourteen beautiful Engravings post-free. 

if O YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN WELL 
DRESSED? ‘Take them to D, NICHOLSON and CO,, 

61 and 52, St, Paul's-churchyard, The largest Svock of INFANTS 

and CHILDREN'S DRESSES in London. Send for D. N. and Co.'s 


B* S’ DRESSES FOR SCHOOL OR 
WALKING. 
THE KNICKERBOCKER SUIT, complete, from 15s, 

THE CAMBRIDGE SUIT, complete, from 16s, 
Comprising either an elegant Tunic and Trousers, or a Jacket, 
Vest, and Trousers, made in all the new Melton and Heather 
Cloths, adapted to the season, and allowed to be the prettiest and 
most serviceable costumes ever introduced for Beys. 


at 2s. 6d. N.B. Ladies’ special attention is also respectfully called D. Nicnotson and Co., 51 and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C, 
tothe NEW PATENT BRACELET GLOVES, very fashionable | Complete Suite for Children of every age sent to any part of the 
ust now in Paris. kingdom at a moment's notice, 


SILKS. Dig 6° LADIES’! 28. 9d. GENTLEMEN’S !!! 


very Best PARIS KID GLOVES. - 
1 guinea the dozen best Grenoble Kid, or 2s. per pair. 
The best Alpine Kid, ls. 6d. A sample sent for two extra stamps 
Baker and Crier, 221, Regent-street (entrance Maddox-street). 


USLINS. — PATTERNS POST-FREE! !! 
All the New Colours. 
Fine French Organdies +» from 3a. 0d. Full Dress. 
Flounced Ditto Ditto ee “ » _78,.6d. re 


Indian Madapolams e aa 
. » Baker and Crise. 


TOHAIRS.—PATTERNS POST -FREE!!! 
Striped, Checked,and Chené .. 5s. 6d. Full Dress. 


Soossee, Droguet, and Washing 3s. 9d. * 
Ralzarines (Printed) es .» 5s. 6d. 3 
Flounced Ditto .. ee 10s. 6d. i 


POST-FREE!!! 
Best French on +» 88. 9d. Full Dress. 
Flounced  .. « on 16s. 9d., worth 35s. 

Baxer and Crier, 221, Regent-street (entrance, Maddox-street). 


OYAL COURT MOIRE ANTIQUE!!! 


2 guineas, worth £4. 
Colours 
Pink, white, Black, Mauve, 
Brown, Waterloo, Sky, Drab, Acajou, &c., &c. 
Baker and Caisr, 421, Regent-street. 


_ SS 
Brack SILKS.—Of Extraordinary Brightness 
and Durabllity. 

Baxer and Crisr are now prepared to give their Customers 
the Best, Brightest, and most 
Durable 
Black Glacé Silk in the kingdom for 

2 guineas. 
Patterns post-free. 
Also, a Lot at 25s. 6d. to 35e, 6d.—221, Regent-street. 


PBUACK GRENADINES! that, will not tear, 


and Baréges that will not split, all of the 
Fastest Dye, 8s. 9d. the Dress. 
Also, Balzarines, Baratheas, Cachmere, Xc., 
from 64d. ed Patterns post-free. Mourning Muslins as usual. 
he largest and cheapest lot in the Kingdom, 
Baxen and Caspr, Regent-sticet (entrance Maddox-street). 


iq RES 
Jy ACKETS—ZOUANVE VESTS!!! 
and Jackets Complete, 
in Muslin, elegantly trimmed, Kibbon and Lace, 16s. 6d. 
"The Muslin Jacket, known as our Jacket, with 
Lace Epaulettes, 103. 6d. 
Baxer and Crisp (corner of Maddox-street, Regent-street). 


NOTHER LOT!!! 1800 DOZEN, 
About 60 days have elapsed since we purchased 
the last lot at the Customs, 
which were sold directly, and many Customers disappointed, 
that we could not repeat their orders. We shull sell them as before. 
Fine French Cambric Handkerchiets, that were 1,2, and 3 guineas 
the Dozen, will be sold for 10s. 6d., 15s., and 208, 
Patterns post-free. 
Baxsr and Cuisp, 221, Regent street, W. 


JRRENCH “FOULARD SILKS, lds. 6d. 
worth 333 


Patterns post-free. 
Baxer and Crisp, 221, Kegent street. 


READY-MADE DRESSES!! 
Engravings 

and Patterns post-free. 

Baxenr and Caisp, 221, Regent-street, Maddox-street. 


MOIRE, 2, 3, 4, CHEMINS. 


MESSRS. JAY have received from Lyons some 
beautiful speciments of these New Silks. 
Tue Lonvon General Mournino WaREHOUSE, 
247, 249, a6t ograeeaec’ 


I 


NY EW “AN TH ES, 
MESSRS. JAY 


have the honour to announce that they have received their 
NEW MANTLES FROM PARIS. 


The patterns having been copied, the Original Models will be 
Soild much under cost price. 
JA Y's. 
LACK GLACE SILKS. 


REDUCTION in the PRICES of SILKS, &c. — Pur- 
chasers of Silks at Messrs. JAY'S will find a GREAT REDUC- 
TION from the former prices of their FRENCH SILKS. 

The following articles also benefit by the said reduction :— 

JAY'S MOURNING MILLINERY. 

JAY'S HALF-MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 

JAY'S MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 

THE LONDON GZNERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 
va Y's. 
N USLINS and SPRING DRESSES EXTRA- 

ORDINARILY CHEAP.—NEW SPRING GOODS at 
HALF PRICE, The stock of a French manufacturer bought for 
immediate cash at a great reduction from cost price now ‘un Sale 
at Amorr Barornens, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard, consisting 
of the following first-class tabrics. Ladies going to India and 
other hot climates may save at the least 13s. in the pound by 
seledting from the following goods. Dress Gatalpgus—cary fee 
and discount off: 500 Rich Flounced French Muslin bes, 
3s. 11g., Worth 188.9d. 210 very clear in the new passive tints, 
5s. 9d., estimated value 20s. 480 Rich Chintz Muslins, the patterns 
superb in the extrem+, 7s. 6d., estimated value £1 5s. 670 suitable 
for Evening or Dinner wear, lUs. 6d., really worth 308. 325, pat- 
terns, grand in the extreme, extra soft and undressed, usually 
sold as real Indian, have been marked 14s. 9d., usual price £2 2s, 
1050 Mat delicate in colour, of first cla:s delineations, 18s. 9d. 
the Full Robe, such as eminent West.end houses charge 24 
guineas for. 210 Rich Grenadine Mohairs, a texture alone 
manufactured in France, 10s, ild. the full gown, real value 
£1 los, 147 very beautiful, 126. 9d., estimated value 30s, 
Several hundred yards of the New spring Keps, which were 
manufactured for the London market, rich in the extreme, cost to 
make 28. 6d. per yard, will be now cleared out at is. Ugd. Real 
Double Mohair Robes, diagonal and dice checks, durable and ele- 
gant, 88. lld. the robe, worth 18s. 6d. 204 rich Flounced Spring 
Aobes, originally cust £2, have been all marked 14s. 94., including 
trimming. 400 superb and costly, with five and seven flounces, 
cut from the looms,and down in the order-book at 45s., have bewn 
marked 183. 9d. 3000 French Balzarine Flounced Robes have been 
marked at 5s. lid. for 18 yards. ‘These goods cost to manufacture 
20 francs. Kich Barége Grenadine Taffeta, brilliant Broche, and 
other rich robes, all marked 1 guinea each, real value 3 guineas. 
The superb and costly stock in trade of a General Mourning Estab- 
lishment half price. Patterns post-free, 

Manufacturers and Merchants in difficulty can forward samples, 
stating the lowest price, to Amott Brothers, who are always open 
wo buy for immediate cash. 

Amott Buoruens, 61 and 62, 8t. Paul’s-churchyara. 


YPRING SEASON, 1860.—Ladies are 


respectfully invited to inspect the distinguished and elegan¢ 
collection of NOVELTIES for the present season 
comprising :— 
RICH SILK ROBES in Moire Antique, Broche, Chine, and other 
‘ancy Styles. 
All the NEW COLOURS in PLAIN, CHECKED, and STRIPED 
GLACES for YOUNG LADIES’ WEAK. 

The principal NOVELTIES in CLOAKS and MANTLES, as pro- 
duced in Paris, in GLACE SILK, PLAIN and FANCY CLOTHS, 
and all tne new MATERIALS. 

WOVE, LYONS, and PAISLEY, CASHMEKE SHAWLS, CHINA 
CRAPE, GRENADINE, &c. 

MORNING and CARRIAGE DRESSES in MOHAIRS and 
FANCY FABRICS trimmed, and with Jackets complete 
Printed MUSLINS and BAKEGES (two, five, seven, and nine 
flounces), combining every novelty in elegant designs. 
RIBBONS, DRESS and MANTLE TRIMMINGS, including the 
new Louis Quatorze style of Buttons. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, HOSIERY, and FANCY 
GOODs of every description. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE NEW TARIFF A REDUCTION 
TO THE FULL AMOUNT OF DUTY IS TAKEN OFF ALL 
FRENCH GOODS. 


Sowersy Tatton, and Co., 272, 274, Regent-circus,and 111, 112, 
Oxford. street. 
mI " > 
OUSEHOLD LINEN DEPARTMENT.— 
JOHN HARVEY, S80N, and CO., of 9, Ludgate-nill, 
established upwards of fifty years, will send patterns or samples 
free ,for inspection or arep mabye! their rich DOUBLE DAMASK 
TABLECLOTHS, with Napkins and *lip-cloths to match, diaper 
and damask, by the yard, 6-4,7-4,8-4,and 10-4 wide; sheetings in 
width from | to 34 yards; cotton sheeting from 1 to 3 yards wide; 
huckabacks, medical Baden-Baden roll towelings, glass and knife 
cloths, dusters, &c., made up and matked upon the shortest notice. 
Carriage paid upon amounts above £5, Families waited upon at 
home in London. 


ILKS, Rich, Plain, Striped, and Checked Glacé, 

at 22s. 6d. per Dress of 12 yards, well worth the attention of 

families. Patterns sent free by post. Also patterns and prices of 

their rich stock of silks.—Jonn Harvey, Son, and Co., 9, Ludgate- 

eee pamutenee upwards of (0years. Carriage paid upon amounts 
above £5, 


URLINE. —‘The fcllowing are the favourite 
Pieces in WALLACE'S new and successful OPERA, 
LURLINE :— a 
“Under a Spreading Coral,” “ Take this ale of Sparkling 
Wine,” “ Flow on, O Silver Rhine,” * When the Night Winas,” 
“Sweet Spirit, Hear my Prayer," sung by Miss Pyne, 
“ Gentle Troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling. 
“Our Bark in Moonlight Beaming,” “ Sweet Form, that on my 
Dreamy Ga. “The Chimes of Home,” sung by Mr. Harrison 
“A Father's Love; “Love, Transient Passion,” sung by Mr. 
Santley. Cramer, Beats, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


; r r , a 5 
URLINE.—Mr.V.WALLACE’S NEW GRAND 
_4 OPERA, performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden. 
All the Vocal Music; also arrangements of ‘ Lurline” as Soi 
and Duets for the Pianoforte, by Callcott, Osborne, Favar,e;, 
Benedict, Kuhe, and Brinley Kichards. 
Cramer, Beace,andCo., 201, Regent-street. 


URLINE by WALLACHE., 
D’Albert’s Polka from“ Lurline"... + 3a, 
D’Albert’s Quadrilles from ** Lurline’* 4s. 
D'Albert's Waltzes from “ Lurline" . 4s. 

Coote's Troubadour Waltz, from “ Lw 4s. 
Coote's Quadrilles from “‘ Lurline" ... « 4a, 


Svlos or Duets, Illustrated. 
London, Cramer, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent street. 


ANET’S CHOICE. By CLARIBEL. Su x 
by Mdme. Bainton-Dolby, with immense success. Also the 
companion Bong: JANET'S BRIDAL, sung by Mdlle. Parepa. 
OOSEY and Sons, Holles-street, w. 


J ULLIEN’s LAST WALYZ is published this 
day by Koosry and Sons, Holles-street. 
i NEW MUSIC. 
TELLA’S NEW VALSE, BUGLE ECHOKs, 


performed with such success at the Grand Military Bazaur, 
Edinburgh. Post-free fur 26 stamps ; Cornet part, 6d. extra, 
Parerson and Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


pl: NOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate-street With... 

‘These are first-class pianos, of rare excellence, possessing exqur 

site improvements recently applied, and which effect a granu. a 
ure, and beautiful quality of tone that stands unrivalled. Prices 

From 18 guineus, First-class pianos for hire, with easy terms ut 

purchase. : 

THE = COURT AND LADIES’ 

No. 2 now ready, price 4d. 


NEWs. 


CONTENTS. 

une FASHIONS. Illustrated by Plates specially prepared in 

‘aris. 

THE LADIES' WORK TABLE. By Miss Mee and Miss Austin. 
With sheet of patterns for ladies’ need!ework. 

COURT NEWS AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

New Music, New Books, Noteson Music, Drama, and the Fine 
Arts, Essence of Parliament, Summary of the Week, Original Tal. 5, 
Poetry, &c. 

Subseription—per quarter, 4s. ; per Annum, 15s, 
Offices—188, Strand, W.C. 


YQIELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE.—Large 

type, best binding, beautiful plates, and 50,000 references— 
a matchless volume. The largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and Church Services in the world, from 1s. to 20 guineas, at Joun 
Fievp's Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent's-quadrant. 


> ‘ F 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of tbe 
PUBLICATION issued by Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, 
and GALPIN, containing a synopsis of the contents of each work, 
with prices, styles of binding, &c., will be forwarded free on the 
receipt of a postage-stamp, on applying direct to La Belle 
Sauvage yard, Luagate-hill, London, E.C, 


LLUSTRATED TIMES,—Subscribers to 
this interesting Journal are informed that hey cam be sup- 
plied with handsome COVERS FOR BINDING half-yearly 
volumes, from its commencement to She present time, by ordering 
through any bookseller or newsagent the United Kingdom, 
price 2s. each. 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, | FIRE-! 


STOVES, FIRK-IRONS, and 

CHIMNEYPIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOWROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimneypieces, Fire-irons, and General Irou- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for varicty. 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£3 15s. to £33 108.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 78. to £5 123. , 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormelu ornaments, 
£2 15s. to £18; chimneypieces, from £1 8s. to £80, fire-irons, from 
2s. 3d. the set to £4 48. The BURTON and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of LAMPS, 
BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 

ublic,and marked at peices proportionate with those that have 
are to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from..... « 12s, 6d. to £20 0 each. 

Shower Baths, from 8s. 0d. to £6 0 each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), ft 63.0d.to £77 each. 

(All other kinds at same rate ) 
Pure Colza Oil...... +» 48. per gallon. 


7 . . 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at prices tnat 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. 
per dozen, desserts to match, 10s., if to balance, 6d. per dozen 
extra; carvers, 48. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 20s. to 278. 6a. 
per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33s.; if wit Iver ferrules, 408. to 
60s.; white bone table knives, 68. per dozen ; desserts, 5s.; carvers 
2s, 3d per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per doven; dessert 
6s.; carvers, 28. 6d., black wood-handled table knivesand forks, 
per dozen; table steels, from ls. each The largest stock in ex 
enee of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, 

and of the new plated fish carvers. 
GENERAL 


1, 
ILLIAM  §. BURTON’S 
FUKNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 4.0 

Illustrations of his illimi Stock of Electro and Shetfield 

Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covera 

Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 

Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles ; 

Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths Toilet Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass 

Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c.; w: ith Lists of Prices 

and Plans ot the twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 

W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's- place, 

and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


APPINS’ DRESSING-CASES and 

DRESSING-BAGS.—MAPPIN BROTHERS guarantee 

every article in this department of their manufactures to be of 

sterling quality, and designed in the most portable and conve- 
nient form. 

Mappins' Geutleman’s Guinea 

Dressing -case. 

Mappins’ Two-guinea Dressing- 
case, in solid leather, 

Mappins’ Four pound Dressing- 
bag is recommended for strong | Mappins' Travelling Dressing- 
service, bag for Ladies, £4 4s. 

The Show Rooms, 67 and 68, King William-street, London- 
bridge, are now furnished with an entirely new stock of dressiny 
cases and dressing-bags to suit every class of buyers. An Illustrated 
Catalogue gratis and post free.— Marvin Broruens, 67 and 65, 
King William. street, London-bridge. Manufactory, Queen's 
Cutlery Works, Suettield. 


spe g 

( YARDNERS’ £2 2s. DINNER SERVICE 

Complete, Best Quality, Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Tc 
Services, equally low. Cut Wines, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Cut Decanters 
(Quart), 78. 6d. per pair. Regimental messes supplied.  n- 
gravings free by post. Garpnexs’, by appointment to her Majesty 
established 107 years), makers of the Patent Enamel great Clock 
Dials at the Houses of Parliament, 63 and 453, Strand. 


[UNES_CHRONOMETERS, | Watenes, and 

Clocks. —M. F, Denr, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cros:, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker by special appointinent to 
her Majesty the Queen.—33, Cockspur-street, Charing -cross. 


JREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament.—61, Strand, W.C., 
and 34, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
No connection with 33 ,Cockspur-street. 


FURNITU RE—Where to Bey, What to Buy— 
P. and 8. Beyrvs are selling the £28 Dining-room Suites, the 
£25 Drawing-room Suites, the £26 Bedroom Suites. Bachelors’ 
Bedrooms for £7, and Servants' Bedrooms for £4. Illustrated 
Catalogues gratis and free by post. Goods carriage paid to any 
part of the kingdom —P. and S. Berrvs, 91,93, and 95, City-road. 


Mappins’ Leather Dressing- 
case for Ladies, £1 4s. 
Mappins' Leather Dressing- 
case, lined with silk velvet, 
lock and key, £2 12s, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, 
by Txomas Fox, 4%. Catherine-street, Strand, afi 
Sarvnpar, May 12, 1860, 


